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NEW PUBLICATI: 48. 


NOW READY. 


BRIGKS without STRAW, 










THE NEW NOVEL ‘Gin. 
By the Author of =, 


“A FOOL’S ERRAND.’’ 


Judge Tourfi@e’s new book is a handsome 
12mo, 522 pp., yaith frontispiece, cloth, $1.50 

A greater “ Fool's Errand.”—N. F¥. Com- 
mercial Ado 

The most exalted expeciations will be entirely satis- 
fied by this remarkable and delightful book. It is des- 
tined to take even a deeper hold upcen public 8) mpathy 
than the work already famous.—¥. Y. EF f and 





D. AppLeton & Cos 


EpucaTIonaL Pus .icaTIons. 


an 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


——o0— - 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prot. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel al) other schoo! pubit- 
cations of the kind ever issued irom the American Press. The com- 
binea product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunc: of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they hare, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History. 


—_— . -— 





By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub 
lished, has met with an entbusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introdaced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic i/lustiations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 





Chronicle. 

A story of intense interest. . The importance of 
the matter demands and the fascination of the form in 
which it is presentéd ensures for its perusal by a large 


_spercentage of the pop ilation of the entire land.—N. F. 


Evening Mail. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, OR MAILED POSTPAID BY 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 


27 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


Standard Series. 


No. 4.—John Ploughman’s Piclures, 
Price 15 cents. 


*1. K. Fank & Co. have iull authority to publish my 
book, ‘ J. P.’s Pictures,’ in the U. 8.—Spuseron. 


No. 46—America Revisited. By Sa's. ..... 
No. 4—The Light of Asia. By Arnold... 


Post free. Circulars free. For sale by Booksellers, 
or The Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


Bargains in Books. 


—— 6 














Appleton’s “Cyc'opwdia,” 16 vols. ; sp ; 
Sheep, $7; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35; Half mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
yol.; Half-russia, $850; American Edition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half calf, 86. Chamber’s Cycle- 
peedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $1875; 
Bheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 3; Half russia, $49. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence so:icited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Schools and Families with Profes- 
sorss, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers o! 
every grade. l’rovides Terchers with positions. Ne 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo's Teachers’ 
application forms furnished on request. Parties in need 
of Teaches s will please state the qualifications required 


Avoness A. LOVELL &@ C0), 
2 Bond Street, New Lok. 


BUCXEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU ¥ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
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ELEGANT CARDS, 50 styles, with pame 10c. 4 
transparent 10c. Stamps taken. Pearl Co., Brock- 


Krusi's Drawing. 


—— 10 !——. 


This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our pablic schools than any other system pub- 
ished. Ii issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
catioual basis, It has proved suceessful when all others have failed. 
Send tor co : plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS : 


Designed wo accompany 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER. sass yer 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK: “:a.™> 2 


All these little works are not only unique i plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New scries 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


THE 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Roards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
r, branch of edacation, pre- 
p ‘ed by the best talent, ex- 
p. lence, and scholarship. in 
the belief that they will be 
fo id unsurpassed in their re- 
sp:.:tive departments. 

) nong the popular etandard 
Win kes On our list are the fol- 
lo ng: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton's Arith- 
metics, Youman'’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youman's Physiology, busides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Scheo! officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on maitere connected 
with the introduction and use 

our publications. Imne- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or o;ders witb 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory term: 
will be made tor introduction 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., 








NEW YORK. 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


_ Ol - 


The only Series of Copy-Booke with Movable Copies, the superiot 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books whitch insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction In the sab 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, aud invariably successful. 
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Chi'd’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises 1a 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


Se 


Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now publighed. The object of these Primers is 
to convey intormation in such a way as to make itintelligible aad in 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for jeading them ‘to an sccut- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—— °° -——— 


“Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latia 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “ New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 
ing classical institutions of every crade, both of school and college. 








be jeally obtai 
WELCOME C 8s. 1.00). W.8. Tr 
DEN. oom cmon ye. on koma BELLS 
Sicte) B ire Roni Just out; for Common 
Zebools. Ww ROBES, (3) cp) tor Sunday 


PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


work for 


lar and sacred music, Sunday School, Temperance, Gos- 
pel and Hymn music. All teachers take to it at once. 


CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES 


wil b«t forget our three saperior books: Velice 





Classes, (6) cts.) by A. N. 


CHOIRS will find no better Anthem Books | 


an our new 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, (#125). by Johnson, 
Tenny and Abbey, or EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK, | 
$1.5) by L O. Emerson, or ANTHEM HARP, (#1.25) 
by W. 0. kins. 


use 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35 cts). by Tenney & 


qe Servoss ; or HULL'S TEMPERANCE GLE 
, (@ cts,) 
Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 


A selection of heavy 
added, swelling the 


“PALACE OF SONG” 


Wership it), by L. 4 Roespoe = i Cae Is capectally rich and fal tm 
. . et r ng T 7 
9 O. Perkins, ap x's = ng | BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 


TEMPERANCE PEOPLE will be sure to solutely perfect 


Best Music Books! [PALACE OF SONG!!| a 


By GEO, F. ROOT. 


«ENLARCED= 


To the already matchiess contents of this popular 


($150). By A. N. Jomweson, is out of sight abead of any 

others in teaching beginners on Reed Organ, both secu- Singing-classes and Choirs Institutes, | 

4 choruses and part eongs has been 
kto 20S pages. 


TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES. 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, free on 
| CHOICE CHANTS, 
VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, — 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, | 
| GLEES PART SONGS, ETC. 
I's elementary and preparatory departments are ab 
Examine “PALACE OF SONG” 
before beginning the winter's work. 


Hoffman; or TEMPERANCE LIGHT. (12 cts). by | Price, by mail, 75 


express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And %5 Broadway, New York. 





THE MILD POWER 


sCURES# 


HUMPHREYS’ 
| Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 

where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 

| nomical and Efficient Medicines known, 

They are just what the people want, sav- 

ing time money, sickness and suffering. 

} Every single Specific the well-tried prescription 
of an eminent phys‘cian. 

f For sale by »‘ruggists generally. 

| rT. Humphreys’ Rook on Treatment and Cure of 

Disease (144 pp.) also Illustrated Catalogue, sent 

application to Humphreys’ Homes 

pathic Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., li. &. 


TIze 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Gtre the MOST POWERFUL, the SUFTEST CHEAP: 
| EST, and the BEST light known for Schools, Coarches 
Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Bauk:, Offices, Pictur 
Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. 
designs. 
Bend size ot room. Get circular cnd estimate. 
A liberaidiscount to churche~ and toe trade. 


L. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street, New York. 


New and elegan 
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port, N. ¥ 
> ow <> * - We are now prepared to furnish School Suppli 3 of ¢ = descript 
C O°?) SUPP LIES a. riam aan rated catalogue wil be the 
.us for price before puying Lr. #& UO., 28 East 14 Street, New York. - 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


KK penes rer NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, ». C, The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begin~ Oct. 18th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations ot Freebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
on “ The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesda 
afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months, $1 
Wednesday a ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
Requirements are: love ot children, good common Eng- 
liste ——, weaned manners, desire to imp) ove, and 
ood beal Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
i W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 ‘Thirteenth street, 
N.W., ' Principals. 


N°" YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo: — 


Drawing and Paiuti offers une 
mote Pa from the the frst beginning to the > 


ae 4 SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
lean of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
0 Two a 15 “ 








Terms: 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 ved 
The CON ERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSORI ON BOOKS Dail from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 6 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the - , is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) ® Music Schools which 
— ite name and no ae evidently with the view 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
O ing School. Reorganiz ized with full faculty. Three 
fall courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal School in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
‘eesional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academe instruction. Tuition and 
poerd’s »t the Slowest rates. Address Joun OGDEN, 
w» Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


Ps CKARD'S "BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 905 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
pereone! supervision of the founder = proprietor, Mr. 
Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the —_ 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 
woe seuade edin 1858, and has made steady progress 
utility an 








ublic favor, and now stands at the head of 
this class of schools, The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms ——— and elegant; the course of study ‘most 
thorough and efficient. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, 00. Call or send tor 
circular containing full particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 


rr BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
‘anal; “LL” Station (Estab, 1849}. Paine’s upiown 
College. 1818 Broadway, S4th St., ‘open 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. 





Young Men, Ladies, ‘and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all English Branches; Writing lessons » monthly 


Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapl ly advancedin private rooms, 
re 


“The Erie Railway,” 


OR THE--- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 








TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 


In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers St., New York. 
J HN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N° Y- 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 
—or— 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and ex- 
citing game ever published; at the same time serves as 
a valuable EpvcATOR of both old and young, aniting the 
best elements of social home enjoyment. e game may 
be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Au- 
thors or Bible names. The game may be played by any 
Price 25 cents. 





number of persons. Postage prepaid. 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 9,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording to the best English and 
Amer'can Lexicographers, 


This book is acomplete epiteme of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult LT and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pronun- 
ciation of each word. To introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price Ocents. Postage prepaid. 


Appress, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* Norz: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary_on receipt of G cents. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
ax2n. 








A WEEK. $i2a day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 Outit free. ig td & Tavuré og Me, 


Books for Teachers 


1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Coxpucror of InstiTUTEs. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects trea’ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Ovr Proposrtion, 

This valuable book will cost you $1.50 
We will send it to ycu post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journa, or five to 
Compantcn. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one ot 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
‘loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send it toa 
; subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press. 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Seut post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E. L. Kettoae & Co. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway, New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


Pri oN SE 












A 
gi as L ah 
Bed Known. Estas LN iactAae 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,* 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philade eiphia : ‘Fulton Street (cor. T 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, pers, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
a or Dyed. Goods received and retrrned by ex- 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvron Beit and Cures 
AcapemY, Factory Britis, etc. Im oved Parent 
Mounting. Catalogues tree. agencies 














A GREAT OFFER! 


TAA 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 
exhibit {illustrations of two valuable steel 


I al ied Paes 
erusalem rP. 
roductions from the original stee 


are peat 
with the original roofs. They are 
Methodist 


cary 


und der date of April Seth 1877, referrin A2.. hese e ngrevings, 
* Fiv e-Do! vings will 


saying: “Weh honesty beHeve —— few 
to adorn the walls of Christian h 


. R. Morris, and “* The Good Shepherd, 5 after Dobso: 





THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 
entitled “‘The Shepherd of 
nm. These ex quiets pic’ ocares 
y thousand collars, and will compare Se orab) 
= A wy paper, size 32x22 inches. wo ¥i 
yy a favorable By by 
with these in real merit and fitness 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


= prics of these 


regular price—viz. ts, postpaid, 


ATLANTIC PICTURE CO., 28 East 14th St., 


engravings has been Two yy per pair. But, 
oun ten vings at command—the result of a 
this Tae x y-- ) nn to secure this pair of Tt 
carefully packed 


ving a large lot of 
sale—we propose to _— the readers of 
ener ay ings sf one-fourth the 


N. Y. 


in a tube. 





School Teachers 
SPECIAL LIST. 


School Exercise ray Made of best manila 
wetting paper. bound in heavy rope paper covers, 
with wire staples. From 50 to 200 pages. Price from 
5 cents to 20 cents 


Recitation and Report Card Combined, A 


very convenient dev'ce for handling large . 
Monthly report to te © on back of car Price 
per 100, 50 cents, post-pai 


Lancaster School Mottoes. By mail, $1.10. 
The Mason Graded Problems in Arithmetic. 


1000 Problems on slips of variously Colored 
Card Board. Price, with Key, $1.00. 


Acme Examination Paper and Pads. Send 
stamp tor prices and samples. 
Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. Fifty cents. 


Grube’s Method, by Prof. Louis Soldan, 
Paper, 20 cts. ; cloth, 90 cts. 


Hennequin’s Manual of Questions on the 


French Grrmmar. 25 cts. Sent for examination on 
recei;t of 15 cents. 


Primary Fridays. 25 cents. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. (In Press.) 
Craig’s Common School Question Bock. 3.500 


a en clearly answered,—on U. 8. _ 


p= 1. Arithmetic, Read) 
Ort Orthography.” ynmanship, Participles and Ii 
Civil Government, Partiam Laws 


entary 
y hy Physiology and Anatomy. Physical Gere 
raphy. (The departments in italics have been 
in the latest edition). 12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.50. 


The Echool Room Song Budget. A collection 
of songs and music for schools and educational 


gatherings. Camgmed by E V. DeGraff. pages, 
107 sougs. 15 cen 





—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(40 Numbers.) 


ee 
" > ‘ 
TEACHERS’ EDITION, 
(Monthly,) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

The best journals pt for the Earnest, Progre 

ve teacher or member of School Board. All live nee. 
Gene of education are fearlessly discussed in their 
columns. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, (0 CENTS 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


63 & 65 Washington St., Chicago, 
Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and Printers 


Any book or other article wanted by teachers or 
cehoo! boards furnished promptly at the lowest price. 





New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For, Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies. 
Pictures, Ele; gent and Appropriate 


lomaa, for Schools & Colleges. 


Extra seaeieadioae and samples and price list free to 
any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
BUFFORD'S SONS Manufacturing Publishers, 
411 Frank!in Street, Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 


Oil Chromos, Gers 
Designs o: 








CASEL PAID 


Old Newspapers, ‘ote. Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 


Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9th AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 





Plastic fillings for broken down _and sensitive 
teeth 


speciality. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED... ‘ 
“The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rugture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 








strain, “Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent bY 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular 30 N. ¥ ELASTIC. TRUSS CO. 683 Broad 
way N.Y 

















THE 


New Yorx Scuoor Journat, 


Publisha EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. r4th Street, N. Y. 


E. L. KELLocGc & Co 








EEE SORE. a ee ee ET each 
- Ate ene eoccepnounevenscenaes te = 
copi Sb acconccebanscuoesoncatbosenense 
Si copies to one or more address bepscescccecesenesncncocecoosoonnase 10 * 
Zoe tend label on oneh iat Gate 0 enenter Bap 
a = 
tribe thatthe paper ne dicontitved hel continue end "The paver 
will however, be tf the subscriber 40 
pe pep ty ~-¢ 9 ts oy = The papers for a 
oo wilt Vor the on once expiranon of the club subscription uniess 
) Gricerintions tor eng will be received. 
the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the publisher desires 
ge peve tar petqrenes e names of ail the oubeoraaes. Ah 
and addresses of the persons who are to © paper. zs is = 


use ° 
Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
he club, as frst formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the et ge + 4 
new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of th sub- 


to have the direction of a paper changed should be 
wish it sent, but 
should inciude both 


criptions. 

Bubscribers asking 
careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
been sent. All addresses 


the one to which it has 
county and state. 


New York School J ournal. 


more extensive there, but the faces of the people and 
statistics bring evidence to show that the intelligence ac- 
quired does not stay. 

It looks strange to a foreigner to see the publishing 
houses urging ou the trustees, the superior merits of their 
respective school geographies, or approaching the leading 
farmers of the neighborhood with arguments on the ex- 
cellence of the Pestalozzian or inductive method, as rep- 
resented in their new grammar. This spoils the beauti- 
ful symmetry of the school. But, it gives us a beautiful 
farm and village population capable of directing the schools 
of thei: own children. While not giving full adhesion to 
our system, we may say it works pretty well; and the 
American principle is that it is better for a community to 
manage its own affairs and do it badly than to have them 
well managed from the outs‘de. 








Tobacco Opposed to Education. 





There is not enough done by teachers to fix in tne 
minds ot their pupils a dread of tobacco. Next to alcohol | 
it is the scourge of mankind. It should be classed with 
the dreadful drugs, like opium, etc., never to be used, ex- 


| 








tion of many good people, who, seeing individual case 
ot this kind, judge of the whole class, by the few wh 
came under their observation. The profession will nev 
be respected or adequately sustained, till this element 
eliminated from the guild.” 

One of the agencies that has been most successful im 
England in fighting intemperance has been the “Coffee- 
Tavern Musical Halls.” These institutions took their 
origin in the wish of a Mr. George Parker a wealthy 
English gentleman, to provide some place to resort which 
should have all the attractiveness of the gin-palace without 
its tempatations. A‘ter much consideration of the various 
means to accomplish this, Mr. Parker determined to copes 
a “Coffee-Tavern and Music Hall” “The architecture of 








| the building was characterized by the same details of orne- 


mentation by which ‘public houses’ are distinguishable 
from other places. The interior decorations and arrange 
ments were also precisely after the ‘public, houses’ style; 
but, instead of dealing in malt and spirituous liquors, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, milk, soda- water, lemonade, ginger-beer, sarsa- 
parilla, and a varie:y of tonic compounds aad other non- 
intoxicants, were sold. Cheese and ham sandwiches, pork 
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American Schools. 








The American way of managing schools is very different 
from that practiced in the best schools of the continent. Let 
us take the school system of Geneva for an example. It 
begs with the primary school, culminates in the univer- 
sity with its many faculties for all departments of science, 
and its technica! school for fine and useful arts. And the 
system, down to the organization of the primary school o¢ 
the poorest and remotest peasant village of the little canton, 
is operated and directed from the Bureau of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Hotel de Ville at Geneva. Teachers are ap- 
pointed, books and apparatus purchased, courses of study 
determined, at the center of government of the tiny state, 
by experienced officials and the direction of a member of 
the executive council. All the dignity uf the government 
is brought to bear to sustain the prestige of the schools. 

But what is our mode of doing business? Here the 
trustees, most of them entirely ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of education, se'ect teachers, books, cour: es of study 
and build the buildings and all. It may look ridiculous 
and it is, but it gives better rerults than the beaatiful Swiss 
system. The school educates the whole population. So 
that we have a beter class of citizens. The education is 





| ancedote. 

In a party of c'ergymen the case of Rev. Mr. B 
was mentioned, a graduate of Andover, of high standing, 
and for a time very successtul ‘He was made a! 
raving maniac twenty years ago by the use of to-| 
bicco!” remarked one of the party. Another gave his 
accovnt of the man, whom he recalled vividly to raind 
“with his pale face, stained lips, repulsive breath, and | 
quivering hand.” He preached about three years with | 
unexampled popularity and success. His health then! 
| failed, and no one knew the cause. A few months roll- 
|ed away, and he utterly broke down, yet still no one | 
knewz the cause. Ina few months more he becume a! 
maniac, relinquished his pulpit, and was as wild as the 
man found “cutting himself with stones among the! 
tomb:,” and no one knew the ceuse. He was then’! 
taken to an asylum for the insane, and remained twenty- ' 
years and while there was furnished with tobacco. Wise | 
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g|men those! He paced the floor of confined halls, stared lhe 


| upon the outside world through iron gates, cursed him- 
| self, cursed his wife and children, and in his wild ravings 

“dealt damnation round the land,” but day and night 
| champed tr bacco as a fretted horse champs his bit. One 
day he stopped abruptly, aud in a sort of soliloquy ex- 
claimed, “Why am I here? What brought me here? 
What keeps me here?” His sol bursting with indigna- | 
tion, he cried aloud, “Tobacco! Tobacco!” He walked | 
backward and forward ; then bursting into teara, he cast | 
the foul plug through the iron gates, and looking upward | 
to God he said, “O God, help, he'p! I will use no more.” | 

The sad and dark eclipse fled from h‘s beautiful mind, 

and it vame out from the horrible storms and tempest of | 
insanity clear as the sun and fair as the moon. He soon | 
regained his health and vigor, again preached the gospel | 
of the blessed God, in the Presbyterian connection, and | 
atter ten years of arduous service, he died, revered and be- 
| loved and passed, as we believed, into the better world. 


True Words. 


In a paper read by Miss Durrie, Principal of the Train- 
ing School of Jersey City, before the Teacher's Associa- 
tion, we find some sentences that will bear a careful read- 
ing. Asarule women are not willing to admit the state 
, of facts here described, becanse it is mostly women who 
‘are guiity of being educational corpses ;— 

“Tn all larve cities, through public pressure and other 
causes, a teacher is sumetimes appointed, whe will not 
steadily advance. Such a one on receiving an appoint- 
ment, ceases all effort at self-improvement, and no amount 
of advice or urging can bring her to believe that she has 
not absorbed all the knowledge possible, or at least 
necessary. She cannot be induced to take an educational 
journal, or even read one when offered, neither will she 








were always to be purchased; and the place was regularly 
kept open from six in the morning till eleven at niglit— 
this last hour being the time when all ‘public,houses’ alse 
are supposed to be cloved....The building was a three~ 
story brick structure, and rooms were ‘set apart on each 
floor for various purposes. There were refreshmeut-room® 


| respectively for both sexes, reading-rooms, where files &f 


local and foreign papers were kept, a library, smoking- 
rooms lavatories, a large music-hall, billiard-rooms, with 
side tables for the accommodation of those who wished te 
engage in any sort of innocent games. The music-hall com 
tained an excell: nt piano, freé to the use of any one, ab 
thoagh there was a regularly employed person to preside 
at it. The place was always kept clean and in order, and 
no distinction of persons was made whatever. Anybody 
could visit the establishment without being obliged to buy 
anything, and no‘hing would be said to him even though 
he should remain there from wovning till night, provided 
did not violate any of the rules of the institu:ion. The 
idea succeeded so well that in a short space of time 
huudreds of people began to flock to the buildings, and 
at night their merry voices might have been heard s 
great way off singing in musical concert in all the fulness 
of their souls... .Soon the tavern became such a -rendez- 
vo1s for persons of both sexes, of all classes, and of all 
ages, that ‘publica.s’ were heard to complain of the slack- 
ness of business and the estrangement of customers. This 
fact being made public other good men like Mr. Parker 
began to teel a lively interest in the experiment, and be- 
fore long numerous other institutions of like character 
made their appearance. They have now assumed most 
formidable proportions, and are the greatest barriers te 
the pro:perity of public houses.” Who will do this ism 
New York. 





Pror. Swirt, Astronomer of the Warner Observatory, 
at Rochester, N. Y., discovered another large comet on the 
evening of October 10th. The new celestial, visitors is im 
the Constellation of Pezasus, right ascension, 21 hours, 3@ 
minutes, declination 17 degrees, 30 minutes. Its rate o 
motion is quite slow, being in a North westerly direction - 
so that it is anproaching the sun, It has a very strong 
condensation on one side of the centre, in addition to. s 
starlike neucleus, which indicates that it is throwing off 
an extended tail. From the of its extraordinary size, we 
are warranted in presuming that it will be very briiliant, 
and the adaitional fact that it is coming almost directly 
toward the earth, gives good promise that it will be one 
of the most remarkable comets of the present century. 
This is the fifth comet which Prof. Swift has discovered, 
and the increased facilities which M. H. H. Warner, ha 
given by erecting a magnificent Observatery for his benefit, 
promise much mre for the future. There is a possibility 
that further developments may prove this to be ‘the great 
comet of 1812 which is being constantly expected, im 





spare the time necessary to listen to a lecturer provided 
especially for her instruction. Such teachers bring dis- 
credit upon the profession, and lower it in the estima. | 








which event astronomers will bave an unusual opportunity 
t@ test the spectroscope for the first time upon these eccea- 
ttic bodies, and ascertain what they are. 
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Reported for the New York ScHooL JovRNAL. 
Talks to Teachers. 


By F. W. Parker. 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass, 

Fellow Teachers; The thought that precedes action 
makes action valuable. It has been my custom as teacher | 
and supervisor at the beginning of each year, to weigh well | 
the conditions that are around me and lay a careful plan | 
of my year's work. As my office as supervisor touches 
closely your office as teachers—I wish to lay betore 
you as clearly as I can the plan of “supervision, which 1, 
propose to pursue. 

WE MUST GO FORWARD. 

A candid consideration will show us there is a large; 
margin between our work and pertection. Good as our 
work may be, still its chief merit lies in the fact that it can 
be made yet better. If the past has given one thing more 
valuxble that ano*her—it is the power to move forward. 
We have all that laws—programs, text-books and other | 
machinery can give us—What is now needed is that we| 
advance, that is learn to teach better this year than we| 
did last year. Let us be profoundly thankful that the} 
past has given us the ability and the means to move for-| 
ward. Blessings rather than b'ame shou'd treely be given | 
to all the brave workers who have gone before. Our duty 
is to see our present condition just as it is and adcanee to 
a higher stage; so that, compared with what they can and 
should do, aye, must do, our schools are very poor indeed, | 
The tremendous demand for teachers, the short time for | 
preparation, the slow growth of all great and good things, | 
that depend upon mental and moral power, the time 
taken to bui'd the frame work—and get machinery in 
motion—all these have rendered suitable progress ir:pos- 
sible. 














FREEDOM. 

There is one essential condition in all teaching, a 
condition that we have have not hitherto enjoyed to the 
extend needed—that is rreepom. But if any worker in 
this world should be free it is the teacher. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean by freedom. A teacher who implicitly 
follows the Superintendent, the School Committee, or 
Course of Study is not free; the teacher who blindly, 
imitates the method tradition gives the schools is the 
worst of slaves. Only by knowing the principles that 
underlie education—and by the application of them can 
he be free. Superintendents, School Committees, Course 
of Study, may be replete with truth, yet, if we follow 
them with a blind, unquestioned obedience we are not 
free. 

School authorities wi!l say, “this is all very well” —free- 
dom is a good thing—but we cannot find the teachers who 


You will at once summon up the obstacles that stand in 
your way, and,.that seem to you to render real teaching 
almost impossible. 

YOUR DIFFICULTIES. 

“T must do so much or I lose my place.” How surely 
this makes cramming and sham necessities in your class. 
If I ask you why you pursue certain methods, the answer 
comes from all sides; “I must prepare for an examina- 
tion.” “ There is the course of study.” “If I don't teach 
that the teacher above won't like it.’ And so on the end 
of the chapter. 

But remember no one ever made a work of art under 
such a pressure, and teaching is the greatest art in the 
world. Repose, quiet thought, freedom are as essential to 
the art of teaching as to painting or sculpture. Directions 
are necessary—good courses of study tell” you how much 
may be done, not how much must be done, and they are 
all suggestions, not imperative demands. 

“We ha-en’t time,” cry the teachers all over the city. 

Take time. Do alittle and do it well. It is quality not 
quantity that is needed. We try to do too much and there- 
fore we don't do enough. There is no time to do poor 
work, “TI must’ prepare my class for the next grade.” 
Beware, keeping up with the course of study—no matter 
what the mental condition of the class is; so much work 
in so much time, will make teaching—real teaching, im- 
possible. 

HOW SHALL WE TEACH ? 

Day by day teach in the very best way that you know. 
It is a great mistake to foist methods upon teachers, They 
can ouly teach that which they know and as they know it. 
Commanding a method to be followed takes all the re- 
sponsibility from the teacher. “I do it because I am 
obliged to’; you see the result,” says the teacher. 

One teacher said tome: “1 don’t think the results are 
so good as by the old way.” Why, then, do you leave the 
old way? Your duty is to stand by what you believe to 
be for the best interests ot the children, no matter what 
the cruel supeivisors may say. 

STUDY EDUCATION. 

You cannot know the merits of one method unless you 
know another method. You cannot tell which the is best 
method unless you know them all. You cannot know 
any method unless you know the principles that underlie 
the method. A teacher has no right to stop learning until 
she knows all methods, One demand is imperative on all 
—it the Higher Law—coming not from school authorities, 
bnt from God Himself. Day by day advance in the know- 
ledge of your art. To do the most for the best inter. st 
of immortal minds you must never cease to study all 
that pertains to their growth and development. 

The truth is that most teachers do not appzeciate the 





can be allowed their freedom. We have to keep them 
in strait jackets-—because they will go wrong if we let 
them out.” This is the excuse for unbending programs 
and detailed commands, through the whole length and 
breadth of our land. Freedom I grant may kill poor 
teachers—but it will certainly save good ones. The dif- 
ference in the results between those bought about by 
real teaching, the teaching done by thinking teachers, 
and those who are in straight: jackets, the people under- 
stand, though th-y may not be able to explain. 
THE CHILD, 

The two essential points to be considered in teaching 
are Ist. What the child knows and can do. 2d. The 
teacher’s skill. We are dependent entirely upon the 





great space that lies between them and perfection. Many 
do not see any margin at all, A simple routine is learned 
from some one else, the horizon settles down, the crank is 
turned, and year after year the machine moves in its mo- 
no.onous rounds, All such teachers want 1s to be let alone. 
“T don’t want any new fangled notions,” say they, and a 
reformer is looked upon as the arch enemy. There is jus' 
one request I wish to make—Learn somethirg a! cut your 
art day by day. The best teacher is ever learning how to 
teach . 
MY WORK, 

It seems to me that the most important work of a super 
visor of teachers is to know by repeated inspections and 
examinations the exact conditions which surround them, 
to know just how they do their work and what they 


mental power of the child; that determines the means have done, so as to judge them fairly. Besides he is to help 
we use to direct its growth. If you take one step in| them by his theory and experience; by xis honest and 
advance of the child’s ability to know and to do your) frank criticism. In a word the supervisor’s duties are 
work is vain, You build on nothing, and you build/|(1) to he’p teachers ro LEARN TO TEACH, and (2) to give 


nothing. More, we doa wrong. When I look into your 
school-rooms, I am surprised at the faithfulness, the 
honesty and the desire to do right, which I find. Yet, | 
it is plain that much precious time and toil_is wasted, be- 
cause we do not built in!o the child’s real mental structure. 

That structure you must know well—find out an ex- 
amination that covers all the pupil's knows and can do, 
and in the light of that knowledge begin ard build. 
If you have a first class, and find 6th class work must 
be done, do it, and take time in doing it, 

You must take the child just where your careful ex- 
amination finds him, and teach just as he is able to know 
and todo. You can dono more. 

De not deceive yourselves as to the ability of your 
class. Know what the foundation is and then go on. 
wake haste slowly—examine at every step the ground. 





them proper credit for the good things they do, 

He should sharply discriminate between good and poor 
teaching. It may be thought that criticism is not compatible 
with the proposition of freedom ; I think it is. To chang 
your plan immediately simply because you are criticised 
would be cowardly. If you yo on without heeding criticism 
you are no true artist; for he of all persons learns by hearing 
the opinions of others. Criticism, good or bad, should 
lead you to examine again and again the reasons why you 
teach as you do, should lead you back to the principles 
which you apply in teaching. Ifafter careful examination 
of the grounds, you find that you are right, then go 
bravely on—if wrong, change. Criticism should drive us 
back +o priaciples—if they are sound we are safe to go on. 
A teacher who is learning something every day will not 
far criticism, The supervisor should make allowances 


for differences in the mental capacity and home advan- 
tages of pupils ; all adverse circumstances should be un- 


derstood and appreciated. 
VISIT OTHER CLASSES, 


It is an excellent plan to examine each other's classes 
quite often. Visit the grade below you; thus you learn 
to kncw the class you are to receive at the next general 
promotion ; you will find out just how they have been 
taught and be thus enabled to carry on the work without 


a break. 
BE UNSELFISH. 


There are teachers, Iam sorry to say, who are habitu- 
ally selfish, They want to keep all the good children, get 
rid of the poor ones, and are never willing to fall in with 
plans for the general good which do not affect them favor- 
ably. Four teachers in one school—may work well to- 
gether, but the fifth is a erosked stick who continues to 
spoil much of the good work of the others. But there is 
a rule that forbids this; the school is not for us, it is for 
the children. Hence, follow this rule, Doall for the highest 
good of the children. To keep a pupil back when he can 
do the work of the next higher grade is a sin against that 
pupil and against your whole school ; todrive dull pupils 
from your school because it will lower the per cent. in ex- 
aminations is an outrage. If common schools are for one 
class of children more than another, they are for the dull 
ones, A teacher whose selfishness stands in the way of 
the highest good of her pupils merits the severest critic- 
ism. There will be no lack of progress, no lack of har- 
mony, if we keep steadily before us the welfare of the 
children. The schools are fur them and not for us. There 
is no room for selfishness, obstinacy or sluggishness, there 
is unbounded recom for progress, and in that progress, fel- 
low-teachers, weshall surely finda delight that is the 
reward of patient, honest, thoughtful toilers, in a work 
which isthe grandest that man can do. 





Por the New YoRK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Lessons in Science. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Lessons in chemistry can be given by any teacher in any 
school, The cost of the apparatus will be slight. But 
re.sember :—'o TaLK about things is not to Teacu. Tlie 
teacher must make an experiment—that is, ask a question 
of nature and set his pupils to give a reason. But this is 
only one step, the pupil must make the experiment 
himself. ‘here is nothing so vicious as to make an exper- 
iment and teil the pupils all about it, and then suppose he 
understands it. The pupil must handle the apparatus 
himself. 

Until some of the elementary ideas are learned, the 
teacher must of course clear the way by showing what 
can be done—for example when the candle has been burn- 
edin a jar, that lime-water will test whetaer it has carbon 
in it or not, ete., etc. The teacher will first give a few 
elementary ideas about chemistry, about as follows : 

“There are some substances that are simple and some 
that are compound ; of the first, gol4, silver, lead, zine, tin 
iron, are examples; of the second almost all things about 
us, paper, wood, glass, bread. oil, etc., are examples, That 
most bodies are made up of a combination of simple sub- 
stances called elements, and that these can be separated, 
has been studied a great deal; and the study is named 
chemistry. It has been found that the simple substances 
can be separated from each other just as you can separate 
apples from p tatoes. Now I am going to show youa 
lit\le about this matter. Look carefully. If you don't 
understand me say so at once. 

“T have here acandle. It is composed of oil or grease. 
This a compound substance and one of the simple sub- 
stances in it can be separated from the others quite easily. 
By the way, the siaiple substances are called elements, and 
there are about sixty of these—I have given you the 
names of some of these, you remember; iron is one, gold is 
one, carbon js oxe, Th’'s carbon is quite plenty. Coal is 
carbon, so is the lead in this lead pencil. So that it isnot 
a lead pencil at all, but a carbon"pencil. 

“Now I will light the candle. You must not despise 
this experiment because it is simple. The ablest thinkers 
say thata candle is a wonderful thingand exemplifics a 
great many curious principles. Now what can you see ? 

“The flame goes up. Itis round. It tapers.” 

“Yes, all of those thingsare so. Now let us find out 
some more by watching the candle and by experimenting 
with it. | 

(1.) I take this pivce of stout white paper and bring it 








down flat on the top of the flame—I must do it quick, so 
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it cannot take;fire—and I notice a circle of smoke.'¥ That 
leads me to suppose it is not on fire within. 

(2) Itake this button hook and paste a piece of paper 
across the end, and then put some powder on that, and 
then paste a piece of paper over it. Then putting that 
into the flame I find it does not explode, so I conclude it 
is coo] inside, 

(3) I take amatch and put that inside quickly, and it 
does not take fire. Same conclusion. 

(4) I take this stick —about the size of a knitting needle 
—-and hold it across the flame, and it burns in two spots— 
the middle does not burn. So I conclude that only the 
edges are hot and the outside cool. 

(5) I blow the flame aside, and I see smoke come out. 
What, pray, can that be? Can it be that white grease. 
when heated hot, becomes black? J must investigate. 
The grease isa solid, the smoke is a gas. A solid can be 
turned into a gas, it see.ns, by means of heat. The smoke 
must be this grease in a gaseous for. 

(6) I take this little tim pipe, that Henry was using as a 
blow gun yesterday, amd put one end in the flame, you 
see the smoke coming out of the other? Now I will set 
that on fire. So you see the smoke"is really the grease in 
@ gaseous form. 

I take the candle and put it on the end of this wire I 
have bent up, and let it down in this fruit jar. It burns 
pretty well—but now it grows dimmer and—now it goes 
out. Whatdoes that mean? ]| must investiga'e that ; 
there is no air in that battle, at least such as we breathe. 

(8) I have here some lime water. You know I told John 
to get a piece of lime for me yesterday. I put if in thi- 
either fruit jar and poured water on it, and shook it up a 
few times. There is lime in the water. Now notice here 
is fruit jar No. 3, That has the air of the room init. I 
pour in sume lime water and there is no change. Now I 
pour it in No. 1, where the air from the candle is, and see 
what takes place. Whatdo you say? 

“Tt turns white.” “It looks like milk.” 

Yes, and that iscaused by the carbon of the candle 
joining with the lime and making little pieces of chalk, The 
sir in jar Nv. 1 waz carbon-gas, but is commonly called car- 
bonic-acid gas ; it united with the lime in the water. 

These experiments each can mseke for himself, But 
this is not all that we can learn from a candle, 


> 





The Dictionary. 





An Unabridged Dictionary should be in “every school 
room and one should belong to every man or woman who 
who pretends t» teach. But there are many teachers and 
others who own dictionaries and yet make but litile use 
of them. The Unabridged is a whole library in itself, 
Not only does it give some information in al:nost every 
science and -rt but all disputes in regard to spelling, pro- 
nunciation, abbreviatious and many other points may be 
scttled by recourse to its pages. It is indeed astonishing 
how many words in constant daily use are mispronounced 
by persons who make pretension to learning, to say noth- 
ing of the errors in this regard which are committed by 
the great mass who donot pretend to scholarship. The 
teacher should make it a rule to read with the dictionary 
by his side and consult it im every case ofdoubt. Even ia 
many cases were he has no doubts he will find that he 
has always had a wrong pronunciation or a wrong idea oi 
the meaning of a word. Much can be learned by consult- 
ing the dictionary"for the common Anglo-Saxon words 
which we use in every day life. Not only does an Un- 
abridged settle the spelling, pronunciation and meaning of 
words but it gives their d-rivation, shews us how they 
originated, and in a great many cases gives examples of 
their use by the great_writers of different ages. A half 
hour spent each day in looking through an Unabridged 
Webster or Worcester will richly repay any one. A vast 
deal of practical and interesting information will be thus 
casually picked up.—G. Dattas Lixps’ Normal Outlines, 

Tutors, be strict ; but yet be gentle too: 
Don't by fierce cruelties fair hopes undo. 
Dream not, that they who are to Learning slow, 
Will mend by Arguments in Ferio. 
Who keeps the Golden Fleece, Oh, let him not 
A Dragon be, tho’ he three tongues have got. 
Why can you not to Learning find the way, 
But thro’ the Province of Severia? 
"Twas Moderatus, who taught Origen; 
A Youth which proved one of the best of men. 
The Lads with Honor first, and Reason Rule ; 
Blows are but for the Refractory Foo). 

—Dr, Corron Maruer. 





Talks with Scholars on Earths and Stones, | are a great many kinds, consists of calcareous earth, united 





with clay and sand; and the more of this earth it contains 


(The teacher has a box with specimens to hand round | the richer manure it generally makes. There 1s an easy 


S means a specimen exhibited.) 

Teacner. We talked about metals some time ago, I will | 
now tell you about stones and earths. These are equally 
valuable, and much more common than metals. Well, 
then, the ground we tread upon, to as great a depth as it 
bas been dug, consists for the most part of matter of | 
various appearance and hardness, called by the general 
names of earths. In common language, only the soft and 
powdery substances are so named, while the hard and 
solid are ca'led stone or rock in fact, earth is only crumbled 
stone, and stune only consolidated earth. 

Pupil. Has the soil of our gardens ever been stone ? 

T. The biack earth or mould (S) which covers the sur- 
tace wherever plants grow, consists mostly of parts of 
rotted vegetables. such as stalks, leaves and roots, mixed 
with sand or loose clay ; but this uly reaches « little way; 
and beneath it you alwayscome to a bed of gravel, (S) or 
clay, or stone (3) of some kind. Now these earths ana 
stones are distinguished into several species, priocipally 
into three, the properties of which make then useful to 
man for very different purposes, and are, therefere, very 
well worth kn« wing. Some have lime in them, They 
are called calcareous from this very circumstance, 
cala being lime in Latin; and lime 1s got from them al! in 
the same way, by burniag them in a strong fire. There 
we many kinds of caleureous earths. One of them is 
marble; (S) you know what that is? 

P. Oa, yes! Our parlor chi.aney-piece and hearth are 
marble. 

P. And so are the monuments in the church-yard. 

T. There are various kinds of it; white, black, yellow, 
gray, mo‘tled and veined with "different colors; but all of 
them are hard and heavy stones, admitting a fine polish, 
on which account they are much used in ornamental works. 

P. I think statues are made‘of it? 








T. Yea’; and where it is plentiful, columns, and porticoes, 


and sure method of discovering the smallest portion of it. 


All the varieties of calcareous earth that I have men- 
tioned have the property of dissolving in acids, and effer- 
vescing with them; that is, they bubble and hiss when 
acids are poured upon them. You may readily try this 
at any time wiith a piece of chalk or an oyater-shell (S). 
Sulphuric and muriatic acids will do it at once (8); and 
persons who examine the nature of fossils always travel 
with a bottle of one of these acids, by way of a test of 
calcareous earth. Vinegar will answer with chalk or 
whiting. This property of dissolving in acids, and what 
is called neutralizing them, or taking away their sourness, 
has caused many of the calcareous earths to be used in 
medicine. You know that sometimes” our food turns very 
sour upon the stoma h, and occasions the pain called heart- 
burn, and other uneasy symptoms. In these cases it is 
common to give chalk or powdered shells, or other things 
of this kind, which afford relief, by neutralizing the acid, 

P. I suppose, then magnesia is something of this sort, 
for I have often’seen it given when the stomach was out 
of order? 

T. The great use of the calcareous stone is in the form 
of lime. This when fresh burnt is called quicklime, on 
account of the heat and lite, as it were, which it possesses, 
I will now put a lump into water. It will swell (S), and 
crack (S) to pieces, with a hissing noise and a great smoke 
and heat. 

P. What is the cause of this—how can cold water occa- 
sion so much heat? 

T. The strong heat to which calcareous earth is ex- 
posed in making it lime expels all the water it contained, 
(fur all earths, as almost everything else, naturally contain 
water.) If water be now added to this quicklime, it is 
drunk in again with such rapidity, as to crack and break 
the lime to pieces, At the same time a great heat is oo- 
casioned by the water combining with the lime, and this 


and sometimes whole buildings, Marble is the luxury of | makes itself sensible by its effects, bi rning all the things 


architecture, 

P, Where does marble come from? 

T. From a great many countries. Vermont and New 
York produce some, but mostly of inferior kinda. The 
best comes from Italy. , The Greek islands yield some fine 
sorts. That of Parosis of ancient fame tor whiteness and 
purity, and the finest an‘ique statues have been made of 
Parian marble. 

P, Will black marvle burn into white lime ? 

T. Yes. A violent heat will expel most of the coloring 
matter of marbles, and make them white. Chalk (S) is 
another kind of calcareous earth. This is of a much softer 
emsistence than marble; being easily cut with a knife, 
and marking things on which it is rubbed. It is found in 
great beds in the earth; and in some parts of England | 
whole hills aref{composed of it. Whiing (S) is made of it. 

P. Are cha’k and whiting the same ? 

T. Whiting is made of the finer and purer particles of 
chalk washed out from the rest, and then dried in lumps. 
This you know is quite sott and crumbly. There are, be- 
sides, a great variety of stones in the earth harder than 
chalk, but softer than marble, which will burn to lime, and 
are therefore called lime-siones (S). These differ much in 
color and other propert'es, and accordingly furnish lime 
of diffe ent qualities. Whole ridges of mountains in various 
parts are composed of li..e-stone, and it is found in most 
of the States. 

P. Will not cyster-shells burn into lime? I think I 
have heard of oyster shell lime. 

T. They will; and this is another source of calcareous 
earth. The shells of all animals, both land and sea, as 
oysters, mussels, cockles, crabs, lobsters, snails, and the 
hke, and also egg-shells of all kinds, consist of this earth ; 
and so does coral, which is formed by insects under the 
sea, and is very abundant in some countries. Vast quan- 
tities of shells are often found deep in the earth, in the 
earth, in the midst of chalk and lime-stone beds; whence 
some have sipposed that all calcareous eart. is originally 
an animal production. 

P. But where could animals enough ever have lived to 
make mountains of their shells? 

T. That I cannot answer. But there are sufficient 
proofs that our world must long have existed in a very 





different state from the present. But besides these purer 
calcareous earths ; lime is very frequently found mingled | 
in different proportions with other earths. Thus (S) marl 





which is much used in manuring land, and of which there 


that it touches, and turning Part of the water to steam 
This operation is called slacking of lime. The water in 
which lime is slacked dissolves a part of it, and acquires a 
very pungent harsh taste ; this is used in medicine” under 


j the name of lime-water. It instead of soaking quicklime 


in water, it is exposed for sometime to the air, it attracts 
moisture slowly, and by degres: falls to powder, without 
much heat or disturbance, Its burning and corroding 
quality makes it useful to the tanner, in loosening all the 
hair from the hides, and destroying the flesh and fat that 
adhered to them. And so in various other rades it is 
used as a great cleaser and purifier. The principal use of 
lime is as an ingredient in mortar, This, you know, is the 
cement by which bricks and stones are held together in 
building. I: is made of fresh slacked lime and a propor- 
tion of sand well mixed together; (shows tive process) 
and, when used for plastering walls, some chopped hair is 
put into it. The lime binds with the other ingredients; 
and in length of time, the mortar, if well made, becomes 
as hard, or harder, than stone itself. Some sorts of lime 
have the property of making mortar which will harden 
under water, whence it is much valued for oridges, locks, 
wharfs, and the like. Tris is called water lime (gives an 
an example). 

P. Is not plaster of Paris a kind of lime? I know it 
will become Lard by only mixing water with it, for I 
have used it, 

T. The powder you call plaster of Paris is made of an 
éarth named gypsum, of which there are several kinds. 
They are distinguished by the property, that after being 
calcined or burnt im the fire, and reduced to powder, they 
will set into a solid body by the addition of water alone. 
(Gives an example.) This makes them very useful for 
ornamentu! plasters, that are to receive a form or impres- 
sion, such as the stucco for the ceiling of rooms. Now 
about the argillaceous earths, They are also called clayey 
earths. Argilla is Latin for clay. In general, these earths 
are of a soft teature and a sort of greasy feel; but they 
are peculiarly distinguished by the property of becoming 
sticky on being tempered with water, so that they may be 
drawn out and worked into form like a duugh. All uten- 
sils of earthenware are made of clays either pure or 
mixed. This is one of the oldest arts among mankind, 
and one the most useful. They furnish materials for build- 
ing, too; for bricks and -tiles are made of these earths, 
But in order to be fit for these purposes, it is necessary 
that elay should not only be soft and ductile while it is 
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forming, but capable of being hardened afterward; and 
this time by the assistance of fire. Pottery-ware and 
bricks are burnt with a strong heat in kilns, by which 
they acquire a hardness equal to that of the hardest stone. 

P. I have heard of bricks being baked by the sun’s heat 
slone in very hot countries. 

{. Each may serve for building in climates where rain 
searcely ever falls; but heavy showers would wash them 
away. Some clays when burned turn red, they contain 
a portion of iron. The finest earthenware is made of the 
purest and whitest clays. The third great class of earths 
is the siliceous class, ro named from silex, which is Latin 
for a flint-stone. They mostly run into particular shapes, 
with sharp angles and points, and have a certain degree ot 
transparency, which has made them also be called crystal- 
line earths. They do not in the least soften with water, 
tike olays; nor are they affected »y acids, nor do they 
burn to lime, like calcareous earths. As to the different 
kinds of them, flint has already been mentioned. It isa 
very common production in some parts, and is generally 
met with in pebbles, or round lumps forming pebbles, in 
gravel-beds, and often almost entirely covering the surface 

‘of ploughed fields. You have seen white pebbles, which 
are semi-transparent, and when broken resemble white 
sugar-candy. They are common on the seashore, and beds 
-of rivers. 

P. We call them fire-stones. When they are rubbed 
together in the dark they send out flashes of light, and 
have a particular smell. 

T. The proper name of these quariz. It is found in 
large quantities in the earth, and the ores of metals are 
often imbedded in it. Sometimes it is perfectly transparent, 
and then it is ca'led crystal. Sand is only quartz ina 
powdery state. If you examine the grains of sand singly, 
er look at them with a magnifying glass, you will find 
them all either entirely or partly trausparent; and in 
some of tlie white shining sends the grains are all little 
bright crystals, 

P. But most sand is broken or yellowish, 

T. That is owing to some mixture generally of the 
metallic kind. It is certain that many of them contain 
iron. 

P. But what could have brought this quartz and crystal 
into powder, so as to have produced all the sand in the 
world ? 

T. That.is not very easy to determine. On the seashore 
however, the incessant rolling of the pebbles by the waves 
is enough in tim? to grind them to powder; and there is 
reason to believe that the greatest part of what is’now dry 
land was ounce sea, which may account for the vast beds 
ef sand met with inland. 





tees 

Avtumn Socrenery.—-American land-cape scenery is a 
source of wonder and admiration to travelers from al] 
paris of the world, and the tourist who imagines that he 
sees it at ils best when it is clothed in the verdant garb ol 
Sommer is a patron of a most unfortunate delusion, The 
idea that nature excels in beauty in Summer is a popular 
ene. The glory of the year, according to poet and painter, 
comes with the soft and abundant leaves of June. James 
Bussell Lowell, one of nature's own poets, says that in 
Jane, “if ever, come perfect daye.” But the most perfect 
day in any June never set before the lover of nature's 
beautics a feast such as the hazy, crisp October spreads, 
Kt is doubtful if the autumn season comes to any other 
land accompanied with the regal grandeur that charac- 
terizes it here, and the tourist who fixes the limit of his 
enjoyment of American scenery with the passing of the 
summer months deprives himself of the greatest delight ot 
travel. Especially is this true of those who make the 
tour of the unrivalled section traversed by the Erie Rail- 
way and its numerous branches. Nowhere else does the 
autumn seem to clothe the hi!ls and valleys in such en- 
chanting beauty. Such a panorama as is spread the entire 
length of the Erie Railway during the autumn season nu 
tourist can afford to neglect the opportunity of seeing ; and 
there are special points to the enjoyment ‘of which this 
season gives an additional zest. Starrucca, from whore 
surroundings, glorified by October tints, Cropsey drew in- 
spiration for his first painting. Watkins’ Glen, Portage 
Falls, and Niagara are never so grandly set as when the 
early autumn encircles them with its gorgeous frame, its 
halo, and its haze. 


Kansas school teacher: 4 Where does our grain go to?” 
“Into the hopper.” “What hopper?” “Grasshopper,” 
wiumphentip shouted a scholar. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Boarp or Epvucation.—The 
sioners met October 6. 
It was resolved to appropriate for 1881 for salaries 
2,410,000, janitors $96,000; Normal College, $95,000. 
Evening schools, $90,000; Colored, 26,000; Officers of the 
Board, $33,600; Superintendents, $30,625; Tiuants, $11,- 
070, in ell, $3,620,095. The report to reduce salaries of 
employees ten per cent, was laid on the table. Miss Annie 
L. Whyte was appointed Principal oi F. D. of G. 8. No. 
19 in place of Miss Mary Wilson, res‘gned. 


Commis- 





The Commissioners met October 13. 

The City Superintendent reported the number enrolled 
as 128,438; average daily attendance 114,128; number re- 
fused a’mission during September, 2,997. Also that in 
many of the rooms the light “enters improperly, and re- 
commends rearranging the desks; also cutting new win- 
dows for ventilation. He reports the schools to be ina 
more flourishiug condition that ever before. The regis- 
tered number in the evening schools is 10,278, average at- 
tendance 7,624; decrease in attendance over last year 
1,144. The the By-Law Committce recommended the 
suspension of the celebrated sec. 59a at the last meeting. 
When the report came up it was unanimous!y adop‘ed. 
Mr. Watson gracefully yielded to the inevitable. Rich- 
mond B. Elliot was appointed Principal of Evening School 
No. 32. Mr. Beardsley urged the appointment of Mr. 
Van Cott. 

The Trustees ot the 12th Ward asked that the closing 
ot G. 8. 68, 37, and P. 8. 38 be approved. This was re- 
ferred back to the Committee on By Caws. It appeared 
that several were opposed to the action of the Trustees. 
The Trustees of the 11th asked to close G. 8. 71 in conse 
quence of the death of the janitor; it was refused. | 








A change has been made in the offices of the Board of 
Education. There cre now two fine 100ms on the right- 
hand side ot the hall, in addition to the clerk’s and audi- | 
tor's rooms. These changes have long been needed. The, 
present appearance of these rooms shows a use of great 
taste; the walls are appropriately painted in the larger | 
room, while those in the president’s room have been de- 
corated by paper of an unusual by fine pattern. The floors 
have been well carpeted and suitably furniture purchased. 

The Commissioners were ail present at the meeting on 
Octuber 20, except Mr. Wickham. The controversy over 
ri pairs to the schools ended in favor of the Trustees. Mr. 
Beardsley made an earrest effort to have Mr. Van Cott 
take charge of Evening School No, 32. Mr. Flynn used a 
singular argument—that the Board had been accused at 
Albany of seeking patronage. Without entering into the 
argument at all, it may be stated that the Buard made no 
attempt to find out which was the better man of the two 
candidates. If this is not to be done then the best way is 
to appoint those nominated by the Trustees. The Board 
show by their conduct that they think the nominations of 
the Trustees must be c.nfirmed. If this is correct then 
the law should be changed. There is no body of men less 
fit to be trusted with the selection of the teachers of the 
schools than most of the boards of trustees in this city. 
Influence will fetch them every time. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tuere are 170 colleges in the United States where both 

sexes are admitted as students, 


Gremany has one in eeven of its population m school, 
Great Britain one in eleven, France one in nine, Spain one 
in eleven, Italy one in fifteen, Russia one in sixty-seven. 


Texas has available this year for school purposes 
about $1,200,000. The State apportionment includes $14,- 
000 for the normal schools, one of which has ninety-one 
students and the other forty-six. 


Tue average atterdance at the public schools of South 
Carolina for the past three years has been 52,977 white 
and 60,722 colored ; nearly double the average attendance 
during the preceding eight years, 


Ix Hungary 600,000 ch.ldren of school ege do not go to 
school at all, while those who do go frequently stay only 
three or four years. At least 7,000 new schools are needed. 
Worse than all, one-third of the teachers in the existing 
scLools are not qualfied for their office. , 


Tar San Francisco Board of Education has provided that 
the pupils in each class in the public schools having the | 





highest yearly etanding shall be promoted honorab'y with- 
examination. An average of 75 per cent is requisite for 
promotion and graduation ‘n all schools of the Depart- 
ment. 


Pror. Perry of Williams College is at work upon a his- 
tory of that institution. He has been collecting materials 
for it for the last eight years, and intends to spend at least 
as much more time upon it before it is ready for publica- 
tion. Itis to be ahistory of both town and college, as 
it indeed must be; for what New Eogland college could 
have its picture taken without including that of the town 
in which it is situated? Interesting features of the book 
will be the accounts of Fort Massachusetts and of the 
battle of Bennington. 


Tue Illinois Industrial University has now fifteen pro- 
fessors, two chairs being vacant. There are ten professors 
of the industrial arts and natural: sciences. These have 
seven assistants. There are three professors of language 
and literature—one of ancient, one of modern and one of 
English. These have one assistant. There are distinct 
professorships cf agriculture, horticulture, veterinary sci- 
ence, agricultural chemistry, architecture, civil engineer- 
ing and of mechanical engineering. Of the 317 young men 
in attendance last year, 170 were in the industrial or na- 
tural science courses, ]00 in the literature and science 
courses, with fo:ty-seven elective or preliminary. Each 
student is required to have at least one study each term, 
selected from a prescribcd list, “ relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” Aside from this, choice of studies is 
alluwed. 


A scnoot-House is to be erected at Concord, Mass. 
Large furnaces in the basement supply the heating power; 
the air introduced is taken in through the ventilators in 
the spire and is passed through the hot air chambers and 
tempered with water before passing into the school-rooms, 
Foul air is drawn of through ducts into large brick ventil- 
ating shafts, capped with cowls, through which rises the 
smoke flues of the furnaces, heating the interior of the 
shafts assisted by hot air ducts connected directly with 
the furnaces, Each school-room has an open fire-place con- 
nected with the ventilating shafts, in which are to be 


placed large powerful oil burners to supply the accelerating 


force to move the foul air when the furnaces afe not in 
use. Each wardrobe has heated foul air duc:s connecting 
with the ventilating shafts. During the warmer months 
fresh air is introduced through large ducts connected with 
the ventilators on the roofs, 


Tue French Minister of Public Instruction scems quite 
impressed with a few def-cts in their methods that some 
other nationalities have long been aware of. He has 
promised the students of the colleges and higher schools 
that they shall no longer te tortured with the vain and 
bcotless folly of making Latin verses, that hereafter Latin 
studies shall tend more to the study of the standard clas- 
sics with the view of drawing from them a culture that 
shall reflect on their own language and style. French edu- 
cators begin to see that the day has gone by when they 
can boastfully say that their own language is suffic'ent for 
all their needs; they have resolved to introduce the study 
of the modern languages into the schools, and espec'ally 
the English ani the German. No nation has more room 
for improvement ia this regard than the French. 


Enotanp.—Very few persons are aware of the immense 
sums paid on the pension list. Mr. Bradlaugh has made 
an attack oa this, and he is certain to meet with a large 
measure of support, as he onght to, for many of the pen- 
sions are opposed both to reason and to equity. In less 
than one hundred years the descendants of Lord S:. Vin- 
cent and Lord Rodney have received $1,000,000 each. 
For nearly two hundred years the heirs of the Duke of 
Schomberg have drawn a nice income from England, and 
another case of an unending annuity is the $4,000 to the 
descendants of Sir Thomas Olarges, which seems the more 
anomalous, as according to Macaulay, he was the Joseph 
Hume ot his day. There is, too, the perpetual pension to 
the Dukes of Marlborongh, There is something utterly 
irrational and indefensible about a perpetual annuity. It 
would be unjust suddenly to withdraw the grants, but, un- 
der the circumstances, nobody could evmplain if notice 
were given that they would cease in, say twenty years; 
and as by that time the Dukes of Wellington will have re- 
ceived some $750,000, the services of their ancestor will 
have been sufficient!y repaid, for it must be remembered 
that the duke was likewise rewarded with a rich landed 
domain. 
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LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jovurnar: 


I notice you often speak of professional preparation for 
teaching—the necessity of study to do it well and the inef- 
ficiency of those who do not give their whole time to it. I 
would like to ask you if you think that a young man has 
no 1ight to teach, and have another profession in view’ 
For instance, I have tazght two years in this county, 
have been to N. Y. for one year’s couse in medical lectures 
and now I am teaching here. Of course I expect to give 
some study and preparation to my school, because tk e course 
of instruction demands it as a necessity. But, am I to 
‘give up my studying of medicine altogether, or else fee! 
that I am not doing justice to my school? It seems to 
me I ought not to neglect entirely my first and princij al 
aim in life, even for my school. I am very anxious to do 
good teacling. 

I presume you will say. “He only wants to teach for 
money to help him through college.” But, what can I do 
to help me if I don’t teach? I must have the money; so 
it is a necessity for me to teach. Ww. 

Remarks. This is an actual letter; on the whole, we 
like it. If the purents of the scholars are willing to have 
the teacher spend his time in this way who can com- 
plain? Thousands have done this from Daniel Webster 
down. Itis said of many a man that he taught schoo! 
to enable him to get money to carry on his education, In 
fact the schools have been extensively used for this pur 
pose. 








Is there a principle involved? Yes. The schools are | 
for the children and parents have no right to have them | 


serve this double purpose like the patent sofa, a seat by|atout eight or nine years old, whom because of his! of the Istria, or Danube. 


| 


day and‘ a good bed at night, The schools should be 
sacredly set apart for the children. The money that is 
to be expended should be paid to teachers, and by this | 
term we mean those who make it a profession—a busi- | 
ness. Parents who allow the schools to be taught by! 
those who pursue the work solely to get some money to| 
go into something else, are doing a great wrong. They 
have no right to so use the money. 

As te “W's” question we can only say, that his object 
is a good one—we commend any one who is trying to im- 
prove himself. Whether he ought to use the schools as a 
stepping stone to the medical profession is a matter he 
must settle with his own conscience. Is his eye solely 
fired on the good of the children? He cannot do justice 
to them unless this is the case. 

The teacher's profession is and has been one that furnishes 
free territory for “squatters” from all the others. It will 
not last for ever. By and bye nbd one will be permitted 
to teach except those who have studied as long as the 
physician, or the lawyer, 

We are very much surprised that “W” takes an educa- 
tional paper. It looks well; it looks as though he took 
more of interest in education then he will get credit for. 
There are thousands of half-dead teachers, who will not 
give one cent to prepare themselves for the only profes- 
sion they bave by taking an educational paper; but who 
will hold up their hands in holy horror at “W.” Such a 
man is worth a dozen of the semi-dead kind, even if he 
is preparing to practice medicine. 





Io the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrwat; 


1. You will do a great favor to inform me assoon as con- 
venient if repeating the name of a letter when doubled is 
considered preferable to saying double L, etc. I am de- 
sirous not to teach them anything that must be unlearned. 
and think it too long to wait for the November issue of 
the Ixstiturs. 

2. Why is W called double-u ? F. 

Remarxs.—(1.) It is proper to use both methods, either 
p-al-l or p-a double L The former is a neate: method 
and that is all that cen be said. 

(2.) As to the name applied to W. The form of the 
Roman or Latin U was V. When another letter was 
needed it was formed by repeating the V, and the name 
applied to the U was applied to the new letter—only it 
was doubled. The U was made asa V, but pronounced 
asa U. Itisa curious fact that the distinction between 
the U and V is of modern date. 


1o the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoot Journ: 

I want to tell you of two incidents that occured in 
school-rooms not a hundred miles from New York, re- 
cent’y. 

The next day's history lesson was upon the Druids and | 





after the teacher had read the chapter aloud in an ex- 
planatory way, she asked what were the Druids? No one 
responded, and a general look of blankness was on her 
pupils’ faces. Becoming impatient at their stupidity, she 
asked again, “What were the Druids? Animals or per- | 
sons?” And the response was “ animals.” 

The other scene was as follows: Mr. B had requested , 
one of lis boys to prepar2 a recitation for a certain after- 
noon. The toy showed no signs of getting it ready, and on 
the eventful day was asked by his teacher. “ Have you aj 
recitation?” “To-day or to morrow,” replied the schoiar. ; 
Then followed quite a lecture upon disobedience and delay, 
during which the boy stood unmoved. “ What do you 
mean,” asked his teacher, “by asking if I want it to-day or 
to-morrow? I said di-tine:ly to be ready this afternoon?” 

“That is the name of my piece, “To-day or to-mor- 
row,” responded the pupil. %. 


7o the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou Journat: 

I am a teacher in a school where 4 great deal of keeping 
in is done, and where pupils who are dull or idle, as the 
case may be, are “worked up”—thus, keeping teachers 
and pupils afier school, often till quite a late hour. Since 
becoming a subscriber to the Journat, I have gathered 
many pvints which have assisted me greatly, and I think 
my classes have made marked progress, not so much in 
order, for I have cot been co strict in that respect as last 
year, hut, in the eagerness with which they grasp at the 
points set forth in the lesson. I can see a freer range of 
thought that bids fair to enlarge as the pupils advance ia 
years. But, in my school-room, as I suppose, in all school- 
rooms tlere are pupils who are idle. What shall be done 
with them? I will give an example, I have alittle boy 








idle habits and consequent following behind, I have put 
into a lower class. I try to make the class recitations 
interesting to all. I generally succeed, in this instances, 
I failed. After keeping him in for idling, I finally “pro- 
moted him backwards.” In my experience it is one of 
the most wearing-out tasks a teacher has to perform—that 
of drilling pupils after school hours. 

If net trespassing, 1 should like to bring forward one 
other point. Last year, and the year before I did a great 
deal of standing up, and consequently, was so completely 
wornout at the close of the day as to be unable to take 
that out-door exercise of which every teacher feels the, 
need. Other lady-teachers with whom I have conversed 
upon the subject, have the same experience. 

This year, I sit down a great deal. My work is very 
satisfactory, I do not feel worn-out, and am prepared to 
take quite a long walk after the close of school, Are not 
many lady teachers doing themselves a lasting inquiry by 
thus expending their strength? I am anxious to hive an 
early reply through the paper, and would be glad to have 
the views of experienced teachers, 

Missouri Teacuer. 
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fo the Editor of the New Yor« Scuoou Joyrnat; 

You rightly say. 

“ As the Teacher is, so is the school, 
The Teacher is the soul of the schoul.” 

Yes the teacher must have an educated soul, an honest 
soul, a moral and religious soul, and hence I declare our 
school commissioners are filling our schools with unquali- 
fied teachers, 1 say this becau e they license upon ex- 
amination of scholarship, filling out the blank of —“good 
moral standing &c,” without question or investigation. 
So that dishonesty, immorality, and irreligion are on the 
increase. A certain trustee, «nce gave as his reason for 
retaining ateacher. ‘She is the best policy-worker I ever 
saw.” Jshould have said;—“she is the most deceptive 
person I ever saw,” as I believe in calling things by their 
right names; she was so successful a “policy worker,” 
that there was scarcely one out of two hundred pupils 
that would not tell a faischood. Again; is the good of 
the school, or the teachers to be taken into consideration? 
I should say:—by all means, the school. Yet when the 
question arises for the employ of teachers, I have heard it 
argued, that a certain teacher ought to have the position, 
because “her father has paid taxes in the district for a 
number of years, and the family are in straightened cir- 
cumstances.” So she is appointed whether qualified or 
unqualified, and the school must feed upon what they can 
get, or starve. Soa good deal depends on proper men 
for schocl officers, H. 





Failure after long perseverance, is much grander than 


| practical gardner, and an artist. 





not to have « striving good enough to call a failure.— 
Geores Euior 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Dora D’Istria. 





The Princess Helen Ghika was born at Bucharest in 
1829, with an illustrious ancestry on either side, She re- 
ceived a solid education, learning, besides her mother 
tongue, Latin, Greek, German, English, French, Italian, 
and Russian, and soon acquired a reputation for learning 
and a renown for her beauty. In 1841, her father, who 
had been Prime Minister, gave up his positicn, and for 
eight years traveled with bis daughter, her education go- 
ing on all the time Thus she visited Russia, Roumania, 
Italy, Attica, and Switzerland. 

When she was only fifteen she translated a part of the 
“Tiliad” into German and wrote several plays. Her 
heauty at this time was most captivating. It was of the 
Grecian style ; oval face with classic features, magnificent 
brown eyes and an abundance of chestnut hair. It was 
said that she looked like Venus and spoke like Minerva. 
She added physical exercise to literary anJ arti tic culture, 
was a bold rider and excelled a!l her brothers in swimming. 
In 1849, she married a Russian prince, Alexander Koltz- 
off Massalsky, and lived six vears at the court of Russia, 
The marriage was not a lappy one. Alter her pullcation 
of “Women in the East,” and her express'ons of sym- 
pathy for the insurgents in the Cretear Insurrection, for 
who she provided arms, the Greeks conferred upon her, 
by unanimous vote of the Elective Chamber, the title of 
“ distinguished citizen.” 

No other woman has received such enthusiastic com- 
mendation, epprecistion, and honor of all kinds as Dora 
D'Istria—which nom de plume, by the way, means Dora 
Her name has been given by the 
horticulturists to a magnificent phlox, which is known aa 
“Princess Ghika* She is a fine musician, a skilful and 
Her paintings have been 
much admired, especially two, entitled respectively “The 
Pine” and “The Palm.” She has been passing tl.e sum- 
mer at Swampscott, Mass. She is not but fifty years of 
age. 
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A Few Facts. 





(1.) I find on the institute register for my own town 
the names of thirty-seven persons, ranked as teachers, and 
as far as my knowledge extends, but four of that number 
take au educational journal. 
easily explained, 

The School Commissioners in the State fof New Je'sey 
compel attendance at the Institutes, that all may receive 
the excellent instruction there bestowed. 

(2) Again, severa! teschers have told me they had had 
no visit from the Commissioners. There should be a law 
to compel a vi-it to every school. If they are goud for 
anything it is to visit the schools. 

(3,.) A year ago I visited a certain school in this county, 
Tke house had just been put in good repair, modern 
benches iucluded, and this was the first term after th> f2- 
pa'rs, also the first term of the teacher. Boys played with 
marbles in the concave seats, a'e apples and had what they 
would term a good tim@ generally, while the desks and 
seats showed the print of a foot-héel for every six inches 
square of surface. The Oomzmissioner should revoke that 
teacher's license. 

(4) I visited a school of two departments not long since 
where teachers of age and experience presided over 
twenty pupils each, Pandemonium reigned although 
only twenty ptpiis. I conclude that as a sailor does not 
know how to farm; as a merchant could not make a 
good job at anvil, so also a burgler is not fit for a school 
teacher. I farther conclude from my observations that 
about one in five seems to be qualified for the work, or 
about 6,000 in the State. If we come down to this, at 
least one-half of our schools would receive competent in- 
struction, which they do not now get. It is claimed tkat 
nobody bu. normal graduates are qualified to teach. Nar- 
mal graduates are not perfect, and many of them fail for 
the same reason that other teachers fail, etc., want of 
common sense, If a person has not adaptation for teach- 
ing, the graduating exercises may be continued forever, 
without making a successtul teacher. A. M. B. 

Very few people know how to enjoy life. Some say 
to themselves; “I do this or that, therefoe I am 
amused. I have paid so many pieces of gold, hence I 
teel so much pleasure ;" and they wear away their lives 


This curious fact is not 
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The Philosophy of Education. 


THE PRIMARY INTUITIONS. 

There has been much barm done by the supposition that 
the mind of a child is like a piece of blank paper, and 
that the teacher can write on it what he chooses. It is 
true that the teacher can cause the child to learn by heart 
almost anything he chooses, and here the comparison 
eompletelvy ends. The mind ofa child operates in accord- 
ance with methods fixed in the nature of mind ; it can, in 
fact, operate in no other way. The usual plan is to emplof 
only the remembering faculty: but it possesses all the 
faculties belonging to the greatest thinker. It uses these 
in an intuitive manner, rather than the semi mechanical 
manner of a later stage. It comprehends it: relations with 
the external world, but is not able to express its knowl 
edge for want of power to employ language, an artificial 
medium of thouzht whose rse is yet to be learned. It 
forms judgments, it is impressed by the beaut'ful, it re- 
members, it associates, it reflects, and as the mature mind 
does. But as.1t does all these spontaneously, they are term- 
ed the primitive intuitions, In these the child lives and 
moves, and whocver would enter into and know the miid 
ef the child must comprehend the character and scope of 
these intuitions. For, it can only acquire knowledge as a 
ehild acquires it ; I may make it learn some arbitrary signs 
ar sounds.and it may bring those to the surface when I 
aommand—and so a pig will learn to bring the porticular 
eard I want, and to add nunbers. 

The primary teacher, by a careful inspection, will thus 
discover that sensation, perception, consciousness, at‘en- 
Won, retention, abstraction and judgment are in active 
eperation. Eyeight, every sound impresses the sense— 
eauses sensation ; the intelligence examines the content in 
the sense—exerts attention ; it connects the cause of the 
aensation with the content—perceives; it is aware that it- 
aelf and the cause of the sensation are different—it exerts 
eon‘ciousness ; it holds the impression made, or revives it 
after it fades away—remembers; it obtains general ideas 
eonnects qualities with their objects. 

While it does all this, it does it after the manner ofa 
@iild. “When I was a child I thought as a child.” 

It is a grave defect to suppose that because a child rea- 
aons, that he reasons as an adult—he has not yet the ex- 
Resience of an adult. All heis able to do is to seize hold 
ef the-facts presented by his power of attention, and allow 
his judgment to come to what conclusion it will with the 
Hight it has. 

These statements may seem rather abstract, but it is 
Wnpossible to make them plainer —technical terms must be 
used. 

The primary teacher has to do with the culture of the 
intuitive perceptive faculties, and it becomes a practical 
question to decile how it may best be done. She wil 
ehoose Object L-ssons, Natural Phenomena, Drawing, 
Writing, Languag> and expressions of Qu ntity (number.) 
Upon these the intuitive, prceptive facultivs can operate. 
Nature demands such a method. Reason demands it, 


The Sargasso Sea. 











This is the name given to a portion of the Atlantic 
ecean covered by the sea-weed Sargassum. Its boundaries 
may be indicated by tracing a triangle, of which the three 
eorners are represented by the Azores, the Canaries, and 
Gape de Verde. Within those limits the sea is clothed on 
its surface with a garment of vegetable material, so thick 
as to retard the progress of vessels sailing through it. 
§veamers avoid it because of the fouling of their screws 
anil paddles by the weed ; but sailing vessels bound to the 
West Indies, South America, the Cape of Good Hope, 
etc., must pass through it. 

When Columbus, on his first voyage, had got some dis- 
tance to the westward of the Canary Islands, he was 
amazed to find his ships in what looked like a meadow. 
4s far as he could see, the water was covered with a green- 
igh -yellow plant, as water-lilies cover a pond. This was 
the first time svch a thing had been seen, and the sailors 
were seared, Columbus could not explain the sight he 
sew, and might have thought with his men that the weed 
was the covering of some dangerous rocks which lay a 
short distance down, ready to tear and rend them. The 
Iead was hove, but no bottom was tound. The ships kept 
en their course, and in a few days, they got clear of 
weed. 

Ever since the day Columbus saw the weed, and pro- 
bably for thousands of years before he saw it, the Sargasso 
Sca—such is the name of the weedy sea—has existed. 





V The Tonic Sol-Fa System, 


In the year 1812, Miss Glover, an earnest Ohristian lady 
of Norwich, England, began a series oi experiments with a 
view to simplifying the study of music for the children of 
her church. Being successful, the work gradually extended 
among the charity schools in Norwich, till in 1835 she 
published a book entitled “Scheme for rendering psal- 
mody congregational.” At the close of the year 1840, 
Rev. John Curwen, a young Congregational Minister, 
visited one of these schools, and was much impressed 
by the results. 

Adopting Miss Glover's system as a basis, Mr. Curwen 
entered upon the work developing Congregational singing. 
The partial loss of his health, soou after, compelled him to 
give up preaching, but left him with more leisure for 
testing the new method in classes, schools, and congrega- 
tions. Other teachers began to use the system and were 
surprised and delighted with the results obtained. During 
all the years that fullowed Mr. Curwen sought by every 
poss‘ble means t» bring the system to perfection, Annual 
convocations of So-fa teachers were held for the earnest 
discussion; ‘‘How car we increase the efficiency and use- 
fulness of this system?” Every suggestion that gave 
promise of improvement was made the subject of ex- 
perimeut by teachers during the year. If it proved an 
advantage it was adopted, if not, it was dropped. 

The results far exceeded Mr. Curwen’s most sanguine 
expectations, That which was begun as a simple device 
for helping the weak and ignorant, proved to contain the 
germ of a complete system; as complete in the higher 
walks of the art as in its first steps. 

Mr. Curwen’s labors were carried on in the spirit of a 
true ieformer. The profits of the large publishing business 
which grew out of the use of the new system were not ac- 
cepted for his own private benefit. They were invested 
in plates of ster'ard works (Oratorios, etc), which, al- 
though they could not prove remunerative for many years, 
served as an incentive to teachers and learners to press 
towards the highest ideal. This fact is of immense value 
to all who use the system in America. Whatever progress 
may be made by the most enterprising teacher in develop- 
ing the capacity of his pupils, an aSundance of the choicest 
music is always at his command, and that, too, at very cheap 
rates. 

The prejudice, the opposition, the sneers, the with- 
drawal of government patronage and sanction from the 
musical department of schools where the system was 
fully established; these and a thousand other forms of 
discouragements, with the plucky and never-give-up style 
in which they were met and overcome, make up a history 
almost heroic achievement. Amid all disheartenments the 
work moved steadily on. Disappointments and rebuffs 
only led its advocates to renewed energy and renewed 
successes, till at last a grand culmination of their faithful 
labers was witnessed in the founding of a Tonic Sol-fa 
College in London. The movement could henceforth be 
regarded as a truly national one. Prejudice was disarmed, 
and opposition became practically powerless. 

Mr. Curwen, though well advanced in years, still lives to 
direct the movement and to enjoy the gratifying results of 
his patient and untiring labors during the past forty years. 
His motto is “My object is to make the people of this 
country and their children sing, and make them sing for 
noble ends.” Theo. F, Seward, of Orange, N. J, has un- 
dertaken to intr duce the system in this country and he 
has already met with great encouragement. 

The leading English newspaper praise the new system. 

The London 7imes says it is “the only national and 
popular system of teacking vocal music worthy of the 
name” 

The Lord: n Zelegraph says: 

“Te Tonic Sol-faists are sufficient unto themselves. 
They have their own Oollege for higher culture, their own 
honors, and, best of all their teachers may be found doing 
humble but useful work, not only in every town, but in 
well nigh every village in the land. Who shall over- 
estimate such a work as this, or say what limit of value 
should be put upon an enterprise which promises to spread 





the leaven of artistic feeling throughout the whole lump Reg 


of the nation? Already progress has been made such as 
would astonish those who have never yet had their atten- 
tion drawn to the’ phenomenon, and if England ever lifts 
up her bead among the really musical nations of the world, 
the basis of her elevation will be largely due to the ad- 
mirable laborers whom we here mention with all honor 
and respect.” 


The Music Instructor to the London School Board, on 
visiting the 120 schools under his direction, told the 
teachers that they were free to use what system they 
liked. He reports that “all preferred the Tonic Sol-fa 
system,” 

At the National Music Meetings of 1873, three out of 
the four prizes for mixed choirs were taken by Tonic Sol- 
fa societies, At the meetings of 1872 a Tonic’Sol-fa choir 
won the only contested choral prize. 

Of 11,000 singers at a recent Band of Hope festival at 
the Crystal Palace, at which the use of either notation was 
allowed, 9,000 sang from Sol fa copies. 

The system is introduced by missionary in all parts of 
the globe. It has been introduced in Madagascar, Cape 
Colony, (for the Kaffirs and the Dutch), Hong Kong, 
Beyrout, Mount Lebanon, Fiji, Seuth Africa, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Barbadoes, St. Helena, Norfolk Island, Spain, 
Japan, Burmah, Chili, etc., ete. 

In this notation is now printed not only a vast amount 
of easy and popular 1 usic for learners, but all the standard 
Glees and Madrigals, Cantatas, Oratorios; and even in- 
struction books for the organ, piano-forte and various 
other instruments. 

The question is often asked, “is the notation available 
for instrumental music?” Answer, “yes.” Mr. Curwen 
recently issued a circular upon this subject, asking his con- 
s‘ituents whether they found the Tonic Sol-fa notation 
useful in playing. The responses were nearly unanimous 
that they preferred it to the staff notation. 

It is no extravagance to assert that the development of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system is the most important episode in 
the history of music since the invention of the staff. Jt 
opens the door of music to the masses, Millions will learn 
to sing by this notation who would have been voiceless 
without it. The staff notation gave music a definite form 
and placed it among the arts. Sol-fa gives this art to the 
common people. 








CITY NOTES, 


Lapres Art Assocration.—The annual art sale and ex- 
hibition of this society takes place the first week in De- 
cember. American women artists who desire to send 
work should address the secretary, 24 West Fourteenth 
steet. 


Tracuers’ Assocratiox. The first reception or enter- 
tainment took place October 16th at Chickering Hall. Mr. 
Geo. W. Morgan played the organ, Miss Maud Morgan the 
harp, Mr. Cinas. Roberts, Jr., gave some humorous recita- 
tions, and a soprano from New Orleans, Mme. Blache, 
sang. These monthly receptions are looked forward to by 
the teachers of New York, and they ate uniformly good as 
the crowded halls always testify. 





Tue New York Conservatory or Music.—The Direc- 
tor of this long established school has secured the ablest 
teachers as his assistants. This is his constant prodice. It 
gives the pupils un suil advantaves. Among them for this 
year are, Professors W. F. Mills, Burdett Mason, Albert 
A. Mack, from Stuttgart, Carl Steinhaus, Wm. Aschen- 
bumn, M. Aug. Dupin, David Small, C. Durand, U. H. 
Pope, Emil Reinbeck, from Stuttgart and Berl‘n, R. Geder- 
ler, Carl Bergstein, Widgery Griswold, U. R. Chapman, 
Carl A. Doppler, from Stuttgart, Madam Chatterton- 
Bohrer Harp Virtuoso, trom London England, Gottfind 
Cannienck, Hector Toumin, D. Pavarino, F. C. Stemberg, 
G. Nunez, Brono O. Klein, has retunred from Europe, 
Louis A Langvellow, Emily Gornet, Otto Kupal. 

American Institutes Fatr.—The exhibition this year is 
pronounced better than the preceding forty-eight ones. 
The machinery, always exceedingly interesting, this year 
shows an unusual variety. New inventions can be studied 
here. A new department ircludes work by amateurs, 
paintings, sculpture, scroll sawing, and needle work. The 
photographs representin: the differert establishments in 
the city vie with each in attracting gioups of people. The 
views ot college rooms, Harvard, Yale, Vassar, West 


Point, ard ethers are very fine. Crayons of Ole Bull and 
Walt Whitman add an especial interest to the “ Art Gal- 
lery.” The afternoon and evening conce"ts by the Ninth 
‘ment Band, with Mr. Arbuckle as director, are pleas- 
ing. The building has been greatly improved since last 
year, repainted, frescoed, kalsomined, floored, and a large 
painting at one end added. The whole thing is arranged 
so that one might comfortably and pleasantly pass a whole 
day inside its walls. We call attention to the plan by 
which more than one ticket can be obtained at a discount. 
The elevated railroads include two trips in an admission 





ticket, and the cars run to the doors of the hall, 63d street 
and 3d avenue, : 
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Stephen Girard. 


One of the most singular mortals was the man who scraped 
together enou_h money to found Girard College in Philadel- 
phia. We must peak of him respectiully, for he had many 
good traits oigcharacter. Many anecdotes are told of his curi- 
ous behavior ; and his life would be somewhat remarkable if 
he never had made the amount of money for which he was 
principally noted. 

He was of French descent, born in Bordeaux in 1750. He 
went on a ship; he was a cabin-boy, and -hen mate, and then 
captain, and finally part owner of a vessel and cargo. In*1769 
he appears in Philadelphia as an obscure trader; he had 
troubles during the war, but made money nevertheless. The 
war being over, he began to send ships to New Orleans and 
the West Indies. Two of his vessels were at St. Domiago 
during the insurrection and the planters put their valuables on 
them for safety, but as most of these people were afterward 
killed the property was carried to Philadelphia to Mr. Girard, 
and it was found to be of great value. His success in the 
ship business led him to enlarge his operations. He traded 
with China and India, and thus became widely known abroad. 
So much money came in that he found it necessary to estab- 
lish a bank—the Girard Bank. 

The war of 1812 came on and his ships were out on the seas, 
One was taken, and in order to get it back he paid the British 
commander $93,000. But Mr. Girard made, it was said, five 
times that amount, for the silks and teas brought a high price 











on account of the war. Thus he went on trading with foreign 


ports and accumulating money, till it was seen that he was the , but now I see there aint nobody like you, and I like you better teacher's object. 


richest man in Philadelphia, if rot in America. 

Many stories are told of him. A gentleman who knew him 
asked to have his son taken and trained in business. Mr. 
Girard had seen how distasteful work was to most boys and 
so he sent this lad into the cellar among the dirty Larrels. 
The boy was as smart as Mr. Girard. He put on some over- | 
alls and went at work piling up boards and bricks and clean- 
ing up. In the middle of the afternoon he came to the count- 
iag-room and instead of complaining called fur more work. 
Mr. Girard, in astonishment, went into the cellar and looked 
for himself. The trial of a few days showed him he had a 
boy with the right stuff in him; and this led to his advance- 
ment, and he became a mch man. 

Mr. Girard was quite a miser ard lived ina very shabby 
way. He lost an eye when he was a boy; as age came on he 
became nearly blind. He lived to be eighty-four years old, | 
and would have lived longer had he not been so unwilling to 
be assisted. Being partially blind, he was knocked down 
while crossing the street, and much injured. 

His will showed he had accumulated a great quantity of 
property. He gave to the State of Penusylvania $300,000, 
$500,000 to Philadelphia to improve the river front, end vari- 
ous sums to other objects, and finally $2,000,000 for a college 
for orphans. 

Girard college is a remarkable charity. The building is in 
the Greek style—like the Part!.enon. Its columns cost $14,000 
each. There is a statue of him right in front as you enter the 
doorway. In the library is his wardrobe—old pantaloons 
patched at the knee with pieces of different colors just as he 
wore them a short time before his death. 

The buildings are al] of marble, and it was found this al- 
most destroyed them for sch ol purposes—they echoed the 
slightest sound. Too great an attempt to be grand! Better 
to be plain, you will say. 

The school is a fine one; the pupils board in the building. 
When once entered they cannot leave, for their friends sign 
paper to that effect. Among the curious things in the will of 
Stephen Girard was one that said no clergyman was to be al- 
lowed to enter the college. This is practically disregarded. 
No one is asked whether he is a clergyman or not, so that the 
whim of the old miser is not obeyed. 


Writing a Valentine. 














A DIALOGUE. 
(From Pick-wick Papers.) 

CHARACTERS: Tony Weller, a coachman: Samuel Weller, 
his son. Both sitting at a table—S. W., has pen, ink and 
paper. 

T. W. What's that you'r doin’—presual of knowledge 
under difficulies—eh ; Sammy? 


8. W. (Embarrassed), I've been a writing. 

T. W. Solsee. Not to a young woman I hope. 

8. W. Why its no use saying it ain't—its a valentine. 

T. W. (Surprised). A what! 

8. W. A valentine, I tell you. 

T. W. Oh! Sammy, Sammy, I didn't think you would do 


that! (Very mournfully.) After all I have said to you; how 





can you Sammy! And after actually secing how I was worked 
in by your own mother-in-law! 


8.W. Fudge! 





T. W. Never mind, Sammy, one consolation is that I'm 
pretty tough, as the old turkey said to the farmer when he pro- 
posed to kill him for Christmas. Yet it will be a trial. 

8. W. Fudge! What 'll be a trial? 

T.W. Tosee you married—a deluded victim and yet in 
your innocence thinking it is all so capital. 

8. W. Nonsense, I aint going to get married. Don’t fret 
about that. This is only a valentine—just to create surprise in 
the female heart. 

T. W. That's it eh. Well, drive on Sammy,—but stop, taint 
poetry is it? 

8. W. No, no. 

T. W. That's right. No man talk's in poetry except about 
Brandreth’s pills, or some such things. Never talk poetry, 
Sammy. 

S.W. (Jn a loud voice) Lovely creature I feel myself 
ashamed and compleiely cireum—I forget what that word is 
(scratches his heaT)—-there’s a “c” and a “i” and a “d.” 

T. W. Circumveated perhaps. 

8. W. No, it must be circumscribed. 

T. W. That aint so good as circumvented. 

8. W. Think nct? 

T. W. Nothing like it. 

8S. W. Buc don’t it mean more? 

T. W. Well, I guess it is a tenderer word. 

8. W. Circumscribed in addressing you for you are a nice 
girl and nothing but it. 
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T. W. That's a very pretty sentiment. 

8. W. Yes, I think it is pretty good, myself. 
T. W. Well, drive on, Sammy, | 
8. W. . Before I saw you, I thought all women were alike, 


than nothiny at all. | 

T. W. Aint that putting it strong, Sammy? She'll expect 
you will pop the questicn before you get through at that rate. | 
Why, I thought a valentine was only a little bit of a piece of | 
eitsmnent, Oh! Sammy, Sammy, I am afeerd for you. | 

8. W. Fudge! Don’t you see it don’t mean nothing at, 
all, Why, she wouldn’t want it if there wasn’t a little courting 
in it. 

T. W. True, Sammy, drive on. © 

S. W. So I take the privilege of the day to have my say, 
and as you will find the whole of my mind.— 

T. W. Hwo, Hwo, Sammy, that verges on the poetical. | 
Twon't do to have poetry. 

8. W. Why not. That’s all right—its only a kind of pretty | 
way of saying nothing at all. 

T. W. Ah! that’s it, eh; well, Sammy, prap’s your right. | 
Drive on. | 

8. W. The whole of my mind, and so without fear except 
of me, Mary, my dear. 


As your valentine 
For you are mine, 
Think over what I have said | 
| 
| 
| 





Before I am dead, 
My dear Mary, I will now conclude 
T. W. That’s a sudden pull up aint it? 


S. W. Ah! there’s the art of writing a valentine. She'll 


, wish there was more, don’t you see? 


T. W. That's the road to travel is it? Well, there is some- 
thing in that. Aint you going to sign it? 

8S. W. That’s the difficult part of the job, I don’t know 
what to sign it with. 

T. W. Why. sign it Weller? 

S.W. No, that won't do. You never sign a valentine with 
your own name. 

T. W. Sigu it Pickwick. There,*that’sa good name and 
easy to spell too. ' 

8. W. That's the very thing. Besides, I can put on an- 
other verse. 

T. W. Don’t do it Sammy. 

8. W. Why not? 

T. W. Because, I never knew a respectable driver to | 
write verses.—Cept ene, he was to be hung for a robbery, and 
he wrote some verses the night before. We don’t do it. 

S. W. But, this is a valeutine and its all right in a valen- ' 
tine. Its a kind of a love making letter don’t you see ? 

T. W. Well, perhaps that will excuse it, but it aint business | 
like. Drive on. 

8S. W. Here she goes, | 

' 


| 


“ Your love sick 
Pick-wick.” 

T. W. Well, Sammy now you've made a document that, 
will keep that young woman awake nights. Its a dangerous 
thing. And afore you know it there will be one of you looking 
around fora parson. ButI see you got a stamp on it and! 
want to post it. Lets get rid of the valentine as soon 22 pos- | 
sible, Drive on. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
In Nervous Prosrzatioy, 
Am using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case of ver- 
vous prostration and getting a gvod result already. 
C. W. PRINDLE, M. D. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| creasing, an@ it is a good sign of the times. 











A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 





KNIGHT'S 


HISTORY or ENGLAND 


FREE!! 


«<2 oe + -—-—— 


SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR OCTOBER. 
A STANDARD BOOK 
NEARLY AS LARCE AS 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 


Sent post-paid for 4 subscribers to the 
 JOURNA!.” 





‘ 


The demand for standard literature is rapidly in 
To possess 
and read the standard authors in history, science and 
poetry should be every high-minded and progressive 
The reading of history is especially ad- 
apted to cultivate the memory, and gives a vast store of 
general knowledge about the nations that have preceded 
us. A well-read person is always agreeable in society, 
and the teacher will find that he becomes more interest- 
ing to his pupils if he refreshes himself with some new 
reading every day, and interests his scholars in reading 


Asthe SPECIAL PREMIUM for this month we offer 


Knight's History of England, 


The most popular History of England. It not only is‘ 
history of the Kings of England and their doings, but ai- 
so of the people, their customs, habits and condition. To 
give some idea of its size, we give the following parti- 
culars :—The type is large and distinct (brevier leaded) 
It is handsomely bound in two volumes in black cloth 
with gilt back and side. It has nearly 


1,400 Large Double-Column Pages 


the size of Webster’s Dictionary, and its weight is about 


EIGHT POUNDS, 


so the postage alone on it is 64 cents. It is an exact, un- 
abridged reprint of the English Edition that formerly 
sold for $17. It contains a full and complete contents, 
an appendix, table of contemporary sovereigns of all the 
countries of Europe, chronological table of English 
writers, population, exports, etc., etc., and an index of 
forty pages to facilitate reference. We send this GRAND 
WORK for only eight Subscribers to the INSTITUTE, or six- 
teen to the CoMPANION, or four to the JouRNAL, and we 
will prepay the postage. So you can get this work fre 

by a little effort. Ask the teachers in your vicinity to 
take the JouRNAL, and tell them how it will benefit 
them, or show the ComPpanNIon to your scholars and talk 
about it for a few minutes, and, perhaps, read a piece 
from it, explaining the departments to them, and you can 
easily get a number, if not all to take it. 

When you read this do not lay the paper down and 
say, ‘Oh, it’s no use to try. I can’t do it,” but begin 
immediately, and try and try hard. You will certainly 
succeed if you try. The JouRNAL is really indispensable 
to the teacher, and almost every one that sees it will 
take it, if it is brought to their notice. The COMPANION 
fills a place taken by no other paper—a paper to interest 
schogl boys and girls in their school work and in gaining 
a larger and better knowledge. We know it interests 
from the large number of encouraging letters we receive 
from subscribers and others. We want your help to 
circulate it more widely. We do not want you to do it 
for nothing, but will pay you liberally for what you 
do. Our premiums are excellent ; our new revised list 
for 1880-81 will be out this month and will be sent you 
with the November No. The above offer is, however, 
the best we have ever made and that can be made 
Please let us hear from you. Address, 


E.L, KELLOGG &CO,, 
28 East 14th Street, N ¥. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Manvat or Geocrapuy. By M. F. Maury, 
L.L.D., New York; University Publishing 
Company. 





The lamented author of this volume has 
endeared himself to the schools of this 
country by preparing a “royal road” to 
learning geography. It is not too much 
a to say that no volume could, on a 
cursory glance, more impress the reader with 
its excellent features. The substantial 
character of the binding, the elegance and 
fitness of the engravings, the clearness and 
convenience of the maps impress one at 
once. Bnt a careful examination shows it 
possesses merit of the most substantial 

haracter. 

TLe Revised Edition embraces mathema- 
tical, Physical and Political Geography. 
There are many maps that admirably de- 
note the physical facts of the country; that 
of North America, for irstance, shows not 
only the reliefs but the productions and the 
vegeta ion also. These features become of 
great importance on the map of the United 
States. The number of interesting lessons 
that vould be derived from a study of such 
&@ map would be endless. The hills and val- 
leys, the trees, minerals and animals are 
indicated. A peculiarity of the map ques- 
tions is, that ins‘ead of being the dry, bar- 
ren interogations generally found, interest- 
ing facts are given. This feature cannot be 
too highly comme: ded. 

The maps are prepared with much care. 
Those pertaining to the United States give 
the counties. And as the new process is 
used every name is in Type, and of this none 
is smaller than agate. So that the usual 
complaint of obscurity will not be charged 
on this volume. The questions on the map 
are always on the same page, a great con- 
venience. 

The descriptive matter is well written 
It is too often the case that this is burden- 
some to learn on account of the multitude 
of facts selected. It is a great art to select 
the most important ones—and those only, 
for time is shori and the school course of 
study crowded. 

There is much taught through the eye. 
The engravings in a geography are more 
looked at than any other portion, hence 
they should have an educative value. They 
should give ideas to the pupil. In this re- 
spect most of the cuts in this volume can- 
not be too highly commended, such as “ Cut- 
ting Cork,” “Bamboo Grove” “ Sponge 
Fisheries,” ‘“ Bolan Pass,” “Date Palm,” 
“Wax Palm,” “ Oil Wells,”ete. 

Map drawing is explained in a suggestive 
marner. A system of squares and rect- 
ar gles is employed, and the matter is made 
practical by examp'es. And if the directions 
are followed a class may learn to draw maps 
with ease. 

This brief survey of a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of geography will give but 
a faint idea of the care, the science, the 
painstaking “effort tha. has been bestowed 
by the publishers on the revised edition. It 
is but just to commend it in the most em- 
phatic manner to the public. 

Bricks witout Straw. By Albion W. 
Tourgee, author of “A Fool’s Errand.” New 
York ; Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

A new book by the writer of ‘A Fool's 
Errand,” which so recentiy stirred up 
Northerners to the terrible doings in the 
South afier the war, has been eagerly ex- 
pected. “Bricks without Straw” shows 
careful work aad no ground has been again 
gone over that “A Fyol’s Errand” covered 





The condition of the negro directly after 
the war isthe theme ofthe book, and the 
love story of a New England girl is inter- 
twined. The finding of an old will also 
plays quite an important part. The Ku- 
Klux Klan are introduced in a powerfully 
written chapter. While the book has not 
the intenseness of its predecessor, it does 
not lack interest, and the objection of par- 
tisan prejudice which was raised against 
“A Fool’s Errand,” does not apply to “Bricks 
without Straw.” 


Exarsttion Days. By Mrs. Mary B. C. 
Slade, Editor of Good Times, and author of 
Children’s Hour, Holiday Concert, etc. Bos- 
ton ; Henry A. Young & Co., 13 Bromfield 
street. 

This is uniform with the “ Children’s 
Hour,” which was published by this firm 
some monthsago. “Exhibition Days” con- 
taius dialogue-, charades, plays, recitations, 
tableaux, pantomimes, and blackboard ex- 
ercises for grammar and high schools, and 
parler entertainments. It is an : dmirable 
little book and comes ina good time. The 
holidays will soon be here, and teachers 
wanting some such things for school use. 


Swinton’s SuppLementTaRy Reapers. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 

These volumes, six in number, have an 
attractive appearance and will be reviewed 
next week. 

LeTTerRs FROM A CrTIzEN OF THE WoRLD to 
his friends in the East; or Europe through 
the eyes of a Chinese philosopher. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. Price twenty cents. 
America Revisiten. By George Augustus 
Sala. Price twenty cents. New York: 
J. K. Funk & Co. 

These books of travel would cost in book 
form over a dollarjapiece each. In the above 
stendard series they are marvellously cheap. 

Mr. Sala’s account. of his impressions of 
America in his} late visit to this country 
comprises thirty-nine chapters, It opens in 
New York and closes in San Francisco. 

Tue proceeding of the Thirty-fifth (1880) 
Annual Session of the New York State 
Teachers Association, has come to hand. It 
is a volume of 100 pages and contains 
matter of great value for New York 
teachers, whether present or absent. The 
price is usually one dollar, but a few 
copies can be ordered of Secretary W. O. 
Campbell, Newburg, at 80 cen‘s. Send for 
them at once. If the teachers of the state 
could not say enough in three days to be 
worth that sum they deserve pity. 

The “Home Study and Culture for 
Teachers” is invaluable; so is Mr. Was- 
son’s paper on “Improved Methods. 

MAGAZINES. 

Henry James, Jr's, new story, “The 
Portrait of a Lady,” is begun in the No- 
vember Allantic, Elizabeth Stewart Phelps 
contributes an article called “What is a 
Fact?” Thomas Bailey Aldrich has a poem 
and an anonymous writer discusres his 
fiction. “The Silk Industry in America,” 
by L. J. Barrows and “The Future of 
Weather Foretelling,” by N. S. Shaler are 
of general interest. There are six articles 
devoted to criticism of new books, 

Tatrnt is that which isin a man's power; 
genius is that in whose power a man is.— 
LoweLL. 





Hors is like the sun, which, as we jour- 
ney toward it, casts the shadow of our bur- 
den behind us.—Samvet Smizes. 

Norurne is so contagious as enthusiasm ; 
it is the allegory of the tale of Orpheus— 
it moves stones, it charms brutes. Enthu- 
siasm is the genius of sincerity and truth 
accomplishes,no victory without it,—But- 
WER. 





We have received from the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co. a copy of the Penman's Art 
Journal for September, containing a remarka- 
bly fine specimen of artistic work executed 
with with steel pens of the Esterbrook 
manufacture. 

In the body of the plate are six brief sen- 
tences illustrating the writing produced by 
as many different grades of pens, as fin», 
elastic, medium, easy writing, blunt and en- 
grossing, represented by the Nos. 333, 128, 
048, 309, 122 and 161 respectively. 

The flourishing on the design, which is 
highly ornamental, was executed with a No. 
128, Extra fine Elastic Pen. The dimen- 
sions of the plate are 10 inches by 13 inches, 
the original size of the pen and ink sketch, 


the work of Mr. D. T. Ames, being 22) 


inches by 28 inches. Asa work of art and 
utility it is worthy of every praise, A copy 
of this plate will be mailed free to any of our 
subscribers on application to the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co., whose Works are in Camden, 
N. J., and their Office and Warehouse at 
No. 26 John Street, New York. 





A Lapy teacher took her class in geogra- 
phy and began with the town in which the 
pupils lived, locating their houses and the 
principal public buildings. Then each pupil 
was assigned some special topic, upon 
wuich to obtain ‘all possible information. 
One took the foundry, and learned t'e 
number of men employed there, the kind 
of iron manufactured, etc. Another took a 
particular kind of business, like banking, 
and so on, When the town has been 
thoroughly studied, then the county was 
taken up, and finally the State. For infcr 
mation the pupils resorted to books and to 
conver-ations with their par nts and friends. 


=2eo 


A Wise Deacon. 

“ Deacon Wilder, I want you to tell me 
how you kept yourself and family well the 
past season when all the rest of us have 
been sick so much, and have had the doc 
tors visiting us so often.” 

* Brother Taylor, the answer is very easy. 
I used Hop Bitters in time; kept my 
family well and saved the doctor bills. 
Three dollars’ worth of it kept us well and 
able to work all the time. I'll warrant i 
has cost you and the neighbors one to two 
hundred dol:ars apiece to keep sick the 
same tims.” 

“Deacon, I'll use your medicine here- 
after.” 








Never does a man portray his own char- 
acter so vividly as in his manner of portray- 
ing another’s.— Ricuter. 

A cHANGE has been made by Harvard in 
its scheme of exaninaton fur women—a 
change which looks toward mvure generous 
provision for them in the future. The re- 
gular Harvird Entrance Examination has 
been substitnted for the special Women’s 
Examination, and the latter is now a thing 
of the pus*, except for such candidates as 
have already, passed on a part of the work 
required. Candidates presenting themselves 
in June, 1881, will be examined upon the 
regular subjects required for admission to 
the college, with the exception that any 
candidate may it she prefers substitute 
French and German for Greek. The time 
and method of examination and the papers 
used will be the same as for the examina- 
tion fur admission, and the same privilege 
of passing a preliminary examination on a 
part of the subjects and of completing the 
course in a subsequent year will be allowed. 
No account will be made of any preliminary 
examination unless_ the candidate passes sa- 
tisfactorily in at least five subjects, and no 


candidate will be examined on a part of any 
subject. 





| Smatt things cease to be small when their 
effects are mighty.— Sonn Damascence. 

Wriu1am Gartu, a Kentuckian who died 
in 1860, left a generous sum to be invested 
and the interest applied to the education of 
poor and worthy young men of Bourbon 
County. The committee having the matter 
in charge have done their work well, the 
result being the college graduation of six- 
teen young men, and the instruction of fif- 
teen now on the rolls. Nearly all these 
students have attended colleges wherein in- 
struction is free, and_fconsequently the 
money has_.thus far been used almost ex- 
clusively for books, clothing and boarding. 
It is paid directly to the student, and he 
accounts annually to the Commissioners for 
‘the sums used upon vouchers. One of them 
says, “This plan develops all the manliness 
there isin a boy. We trust them, and are 
rewarded by statements of account that 
would reflect credit upon a bank cashier,” 
No prevarication is winked at; the boy is 
taught that this fund is not a charity given 
him on account of his misfortunes, but is a 
reward of merit—phys'cal, moral and men- 
tal—and that the annual appropriation will 
| be conferred as a reward for every year’s 
| faithful application on his part.” 











“I Am All Played Out” 

is a common complaint. If you feel so, get 
a package of Kidney-Wort and take it and 
you will at once feel its tonic power. It 
renews the healthy action of the kidneys, 
bowels and liver, and thus restores the nat- 
ural life and strength to the weary body. 
It can now be had in either dry or liquid 
from, and in either way is always prompt 
and efficient in action—New Bedford Stand- 
ad. 
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Golden Thoughts. 





SELF ConTROL is not conceit—that is, the 
virtue necessary alike to man and woman, 
it is the true senatorial toga, the badge of 
the dignity it covers.— Bu.wer. 

Ir is no great thing to be humble when 
you are brought low; but to be humble 
when you are praised is a great and rare at- 
tainment.—Sr. Bernarp. 

Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes from 
the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who diffuse 
it; it proves nothing but the bad taste of 
the smoker.—Georce Etror. 

Ove of the illusions is that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour, 
Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year.—Emersos. 

Ture is no time so miserable but a man 
may be true.—SaakEsPeaRE. 

Recottect tliat trifles make perfection, 
and that perfection is no trifle—Muicnamn 
ANGELO. 

As jewels encased in a casket of gold, 

Where the richest of treasures we hide, 
So our purest of thoughts lie deep and un- 

told, 

Like the gems that are under the tide. 

—Drypen. 

A swimmer becomes strong to stem the 
tide only by frequently breasting the big 
waves, If you practice always in shallow 
water, your heart will assuredly fail in the 
hour of high flood.—J. 8S. Buacxts. 

TwiNkLine o£ THe Stars.—This is gener- 
ally conceded to be due to moisture in the 
upper air. M, Montigny, in a paper pub- 


blished in Les Mondes, holds that very pro- 
nounced twinkling of the stars indicates 
either commotion in the upper regiors of 
the atmosphere or a sudden full of temper- 
ature there, thus denoting ihe conditions of 
an early appearance of bad weather. 
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A BRAIN AND 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have foun 
esses of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness ; 


scribed 300,000 kages. It restores lost energy in all 
senate It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carri 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


For Sale by Druggists, or by mail. $1.00. 


d it so necessary that the 


NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


alone pre 
gives vitality to the insufficient growth 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 








Preserving Russer InstRuMENts.—Va- 
rious articles and instruments made of rub- 
ber are apt, with time, to become dry, to 
crack, grow brittle, and lose their elasticity. 
Dr. Pol recommends the following simple 
mixture; Water of ammonia, one par'; 
water, twc parts; in which the articles 
should be immersed for a length of time, 
varying from a few minutes to one-half or 
one hour, until they resume their forme 
elasticity, smoothness and softness. 





“Don’t Know Half their Value.” 

“They cured me of Ague, Biliousness 
and Kidney Complaint, as recommended, I 
had a half bottle left which I used for my 
two tittle girls, who the doctors and neigh- 
bors said could not be cured. I would have 
lost both of them one night if I had not 
given them Hop Bitters, They did them so 
much good I continued the r use unul they 
were cured. That is why I say you ¢o not 
know half the value of Hop Bitters, and do 
not recommend them high enough.”—B., 
Rochester, N. Y. See other column.— 
American Rural Home. 





Over eleven millions are expended an- 
nually on quinine. 

Proressor: “ What ure the constituents 
of quartz?” Student: “Pints.” A bland 
smile creeps over the class. 

Acassiz used to say that he hoped the 
time would come when every primary 
school would have its little museum of 
natural history. So every common school 
ought to have its little technological 
museum, which might: easily be begun 
with a collection of metals in various forms, 
and of w/ ods in various stages of manufac- 
ture. 





Another Mastodon. 

The remains of a large animal, probably 
amastodcn, were discovered in an old 
swamp near Hopestown, IIl., September 18. 
TLe tusks are nme feet long, twenty-six 
inches in circumference at the base, and 
weigh 175 pounds each. The lower jaw 
with teeth 1s well preserved. The teeth are 
perfect, though somewhat worn. One 
weighs eight pounds, and is twenty-one 
inches in circumference. Several of the ‘eg 
bones are in good condition. The thigh 


bone is two and a half feet long, and the 
tibia three feet. The ribs and bockbone are 
in bad condition as the back of the animal 
was only three feet below the surface of the 
ground. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES, 





Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handso:’ 
illustrations end high literary character make it just 


the paper io: the 
HOME AND FAMLIY. 
The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help fn teaching the International Sunday School 
It is evangelical but not sectarian in ch t 
not published in the interest ot any aivieel 
Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage includ 
$2.50. Lateess 4 . — echhan.: 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 








wos caweryabie,” Lifts 
even whispers .-< 
Sao dae . 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


known and 
sed in New 
and Vicinit 
orty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTVAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 

Warrentel, if used according to directicns, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Threat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 

dy ; and very agreeabie to the taste. 


If you have a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
the atrial. The timely use of @ 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Tc bottle contains four times as much as the %c 


Favorabl. 


York Git 
for over 








|] PERMANENTLY CURES | 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many very 
bed cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 





tiveness it complctely cured me.” 
C. & HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
hasdome wonders for me in com- 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIM. 

Because it cleanses the system of 
the humors that 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
| Jaundice, Constipation, 


Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 

and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 

pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 


One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY IT Now :! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 


is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 





EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


28 East 14 Street, New York. 
i 0 
1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good T: with School 
A t Cc Mine- 
3 a. or us, Maps, Charts, Crayons, 


Let every teacber write to us fora circular. ' Enclose 








“a> eit. kew York 





‘The Scholar's Companion. 


| 
| 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


| 


| AMOS M. KELLOGG, - - EDITOR, 


| The Best, Brightest, Most Instructive, and 
| Cheapest paper published 


Every teacher will do a good thing if he 
introduces this paper to his pupils. Please 
send for copy if you have not seen it; let no 
teacher try to keep school without it. It will 
improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- 
est them in going to school. 

IT EDUCATES. 


Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day 
by day doing; it helps on education at home 
when you are ubsent; it stead:ly urges to 

© to school and to obtain an education. 
Ought not every teacher to do something to 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 
fluence for good that will operate when you 
have left your pupils. We therefore urge 
every teacher to do something towards get- 
ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 

IT PAYS ALL AROUND. 

Remember, it will pay your pupils morally 
intellectually and physically .o take the 
Companion ; and remember we will pay you 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid usin 
our work. We depend on the teachers to 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and 
only paper devoted to self-education. We 
shall pay out thousands of dollars in pre- 
miums and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 


OUR AGENTS, 


Success attends our agente. One gentle- 
man, who has been priucipal of a graded 
school, an able man and teacher, was so im- 
pressed with the Companron that he gave up 
his situation and began an active canvass. 
He will clear $100 per month, Some have 
taken as many as 56 subscribers in a day ! 

We gearnest.y hope that every subscriber 
to tte Invtirvre will send us subscribers to 
the Companion. Itis a paper that every 
teacher should encourage. The trashy pa- 
pers need no help from any one; cloice 
plants of literature need assistance. Hence 
send us one subscriber ; if possible fen. 


VACATION WORK, 


A principal of a school last Summer saw 
the Scnotars’ Companion, and in two weeks’ 
time took 133 subscribers; he visited only 
145 families ; he was surprised and gratified 
at the result. Thousands of teachers can do 
as well and even better. Besides, you will 
be doing a work as useful as teaching, and 
just as honorable. Itis putting cheap, pure, 
interesting and educating reading into the 
hands of the scholars. 

We shall offer teachers special rates. Every 
agent can make it pay handsomely if he will 
énly work. Besure and write to us. 

GOOD BUSINESS, 

We desire every teacher in the United 
States to be interested in this useful, beauti- 
ful, interesting, and educative paper. It is 
capital to use as a reader in the echool, 


at home; in short, it is just what every one 
will be interested and profited by. 
want every teacher to introduce it to his 
scholars; tnousands have done so already. 
and not a single one but is delighted with it. 
We now ask them to make a business to get 
subscribers for it. 
IT WILL PAY. 

Those who make a business of it may 
choose from our premium list (in which 
every article is of sterling value,) or we will 
give the following commission on each : 

Up to 10 subscribers retain 15 cents. 

“ 50 “ “ 20 “ 

“ 100 “ “ 25 “ 
That is if you send us 100 subscribers you 


will make $25. 
E. L. Ketzoae & Co, 





room ; 't is capital for a bey or girl to have | 


We | 


NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


‘The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was tm 
first weekly journal of education published in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied @ 
the teachers of the New York City schools for sera 
years and paid for by the city at full price. It is just i 
journal for superiniendents, principals, and wade@® 
teachers, who must have educational reading EVERE 
WEEE. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fi 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the m 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
It forms each year a volume of six hundred to 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 


P which ever, suhiort is fully and practically discussed 
t recognizes the TEACHER as the potential force ia 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the a 
ticles pubitshed during the year, will compel admiration 
of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
doing. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


“No periodical exceeds it."—Aw-Supt. 8. 8. Randaa 
N.Y. City 





“TI heartily recommend it to all teachers."—Supt. 
Henry Kiddle, N.Y. ity 
It deserves the praise and support of the protess.op,” 
—Pre. Hunter, N.Y. City Normai College. 
“Able, fresh, ively and practical.”"—Prof. Edwaré 
Brooks, Pa 
‘It meets my idea of an educational paper.”— Prop, 
‘wm. F. Phelps, Principal Whitewater, Wis. Normal 
School. 
I must have the JournnaL.”"—Proef. Baldwin, Pris. 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal College 
* Tue JOURNAL Is ap excellent paper tor teachers." 
t'vrof Washington Hasbrouck, rin. N. d Norme 
Benovl. 
‘I wish every teacher would read the JovuNaL,"— 


com. Crouse, of Fulton Co., N. ¥ 
<unty superintendents of the State 

“It is full of practical articres for the teachers.”"+ 
Supt Hofford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Superintendents of the State 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on education : 

“itis one of the best educational journals. —Appie- 
ton’s Journal. 

“ The circulation is rapidly increasing, a result due ve 
the excellence of ite matter."—Brening Post 

“ Replete with matters of interest New York Sun. 

* Is full of interesting matter."—N. Y¥. Trivune. 

“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. ¥_ Times 

“Is well edited.”— Chicago Teacher 

“ Its edito: tals are of a practical character and wéll 
written,”—/a. School Journal 

“ A valuable suxillary.”— Forest and Stream 

“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 

“ A first-class representative of our educational inten 


+ and most of ti 


ests.”’— Mail 

“Careful.y prepared.”— Witness 

“ The best ; ublication in the world.”—W. F. State Ba. 
Journal. 

“An able advocate of echool retorm.”—Commercla 
Advertiser 


“ Commends iteelf more highly than ever to its many 
friends. '—Nebraska Teacher. 


Avpi.ess BE. L. KELLOGG @& CO. 
BE. 4th Street. N. ¥: 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


ANd THe PUREST AND Best Mepical QuALI- 
TLES OF ALL OTHES BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
wan> ee plessnessand especially 
e Complaint. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


WIN be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or tnjurious 
found in them 





Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
| them before you sleep. Take neo other, 


D I.C. te an absolute and trresistie cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 


SEND Fos CIBCULAR. 


All above sold by — 
| Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 





AGENTS 


alin 


EVERY STATE. 


See the elegant new style 18x22 
Cil Portrait 
on canvas, from old, faded pictures; send for catalogue 


METEOPOLITAN PAINTING COMPAFY. 
3 East léth Street, New ork 
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PUBLISHERS. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 








pe 











Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. brary “a sheep. ARY , 
Payeen, Dunton & Scribner's New Manual of A0LDE — a0u > Miustes Coun Gre. 
P > on c Beoks. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
ayson rman Copy : 

Seas bareue iene ne Santen, scH gor i mo ee eanggeangeane 

InDU A 

PRIMARY Daawixe Caps. | “a PRIMARY DICTIONARY Tilustrated. i6mo. Halt 

ms’ MANUAL . 

Gute To CARDS. socees eg aw ee aa eB 
Di ore’s Grad Spelling Jan » Sext - 

Hem etal eee — 1, 2, & 8, 10 cts. Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
McVicar's slenst & cooing Ba, fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 

American, 1, 2 & 3, 10 cts, cester's, in the opinion of our most distinguishd educa- 

The National g t+ roset: AD Fiemen- tors most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 

tary ‘and Practical Se in Com- | Dictionaries of our language. 

postion, Letter Writing s LG — ty Retail J.B. LIPPINC 0., Publishers. 
Green: _ i aoesest Grammar Blanks. 15 & wa Market-st., Philadelphia 

uage 
fend mr c tal ith Rates of Introducti 
tarnished on application. Corresp ed. A NEW BOOK. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- —o— 
FINGER, Pustisners, Purta., Pa, 

Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ounres S h ] M t 
Outlines of History,—Outlines of History C 00 anagemen ’ 
Original Tables, Chronological, sent Bs 00. aha ie : 

erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong ito, cloth 
Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


The _ on-book te Outiines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atla 
ntaining a HI cal, series of 100 Colored Ma 
jeastreting successive pe eriods, from the dawn of 
© the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


Historical Chart, or, history Tareht by the Eye 
Showing ats glance the Rise, Develcpment and ‘all 
ot all the important Nations, from tle earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is pc blished in tour 
distinct forms. 

*, For terms and othe: information, acdress the pub- 

Ushers. ‘ 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


1 vol. 




















PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Biomfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
VARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. } 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. ” a al 
4PPI ETAN'S Young Chemist. 








SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


—* OR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


= 
Col. F. W: Parker, np 
Supervisor of Public 


Schools, Boston. 


L. H. Marvell, 

Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

—:0:-— 

These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
t hey were successtully used in the schoo!-room before 
publication. They are not designed to supplant other 
Readers, but to te used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 
WALL MAPS. 


An Original and Select Series, Series, Charming in Style, 
_* Material. and Happily Adapted to Schools of al 

rades. 

The most satisfactory results have every where fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratuty- 
ing testimonials, 

Specimen< monet for,— 

BE A esc cbvnsdewes¢ 

World We Live In,.. 
peecnel., 
En os ap snadechtncs 
Set of Maps (not matied) . 

Full iaformation about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 


19 Marray Street, N. Y. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Ridpath’s Inductive Gramm 














| All work for humanity must employ the heart. The 





Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the AS Ss. 
peepath's Academic Hist. of t 
ne’s Inductive pe a hg 








Mitne's ers Patent Drawing Tablets, 
rige: nt Drawing 
Smith's Practical ic Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, — 








S66i"3. our gry town. 


erms and §5 outfit 
Co., Portiand, Me. 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


a BICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
YVAN CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 





READY NOV. |. PRICE $1.00. 


Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “ ScHooL 
MANAGEMENT” from its original design, and added 
several new chapters, will issue it Nov. 1, 1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many original and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found 
in it. We give below a synopsis of the contents. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. I. Introductory. 

The ideal school. Failure to realize it. School man- 
agement - It is the employment of personal 

wer. The k designed for those who desire to 

elevate their schools fo a high standard of excellence. 
It is the result ot obseryation and experience. Good 
government develops the good ip the pupil. An inci- 
dent. Object of government. It should educate the 
pupil respecting his social relations. 

CHAP. II. Visit to a Well-Managed School, 

The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room. The spirit of the teacher. The evi- 
dent response in the scholar. Theorder The views 
oftheteacher. The basis is love forthe work. Who 
can teach. Object of the volame. Summary. 


CHAP. III. Love for the Work. 


echool.room the noble< < field of work. Contempt of 
teaching caused b rong modes of management. 
emaa management Increases teaching power. 


HAP, IV... The Principles which Underlie 
school Management. 

The problem of government. Organization of a school. 
Illustration. The school must be a unit—have an or- 
ganic life. Love tor the posi. Respect tor them. 
Obtain their aid. Employ their activities. Inspire 
self government. Do not depend on force, Obedience. 
Associate it with pleasure—foilow it with a reward. 
Fix it by habit. Performed as a duty. 

CHAP. V. The Teacher inthe School-Room, 

Personal power. Selfgovernment. Self-confidence. | 
Knowledge of human nature. Common sense. Power 
to influence. System. emery, Incentives. Giv- 
ing of marks. aries. Reports. Rolls of merit. De- 
fects. A new plan. 

CHAP. VI. Kegular Attendance. 

How to obtain it. Morning exercises. Interesting the 


pupils in them. Museum 

CHAP. VII. Discipline. 

How to discipline. An incident. ooveenene and 
rudeness. Remedies. Penalties. Few rule 


CHAP ile VIII. The Teacher must nally his 
The common complaint. An incident The teacher's 
manner. The school room ‘he school exercises. 
The order ‘hat prevails. The interest which the pupils 
themselves have. 
CHAP. IX. 
his Pupils. 
Employment prevents disorder. Classification neces- 
sary. ihe stadies vf each class. How to classity. 
CHAP. X. The Tencher must Conduct his 
Work Systematica afr. 


The Teacher must Fully Employ 


The program. Following it. The opening exercises. 
The recitations. Use ofsignals, Anincident. They 
economize time. Intervais— 


Practising the signals. 
how to use them. Recesses. 


CHAP. XI. ag womens Suggestions. 


Difficulties. From the parents. aes pupils. 
The preceding eo, Whispering. Fighting and 
ne ee Sudden pegplecittee, Chronic fimcaltves. 

eguiar attendance eeping up an interest. Em- 
ploy tact. An incident. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This will be a capital book tor Agents. Special terms 
tor quantities. Send $1 tor sample copy and terms. 


E.L KELLOGG & CO., 3£E. li, St., N.Y. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF— 
Public or District Schools 
—AND— 
Private Institutions 


Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manuiac- 


i 
_ Schoeol F*urniture, 
Including 

Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 


Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 
For 8) years. 








ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 


New York sempre fuse 








Wiochines, is bpeuce Be.” Jen, Bl marr oe 











For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, a%4 Lads, 
and Stub Pvint, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit all hinds 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc,, furnished on appication. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 





ROARS ASK FOR 





TEEL PEN 


WENGE CERISE 25 SRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALERy 


© ESTERBROOK &CO 


FALCON PEN 





SIMPLES ND ces gy apPLiCaTIO™ 





BAKER, PRAT & CO, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND penn NEW YORK 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 
Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 


Our new catalogue containing 184 pages and over 800 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & Co,., 
17 Murray St., New York 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,- Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts ot from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Bocks for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will b emade for them. 





rary. clergyman, Laveyer, 


patna Samer oo one, tae Cy 
Phy in in ife ee aeure ia 


bias 
Britannica 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all similar works. 
The contributois are the most distinguished and -_ inal 

thinkers and writers of the present and oi the ns 
This issue is the ninth revision in a space o over 100 
years since its ine ep and this yo rint. a copy inevery 
particular of the British edition, is the best and cheapest 

wort ever offered to the Arrerican — The articles 
are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one third greater per volume 
than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 
The work contains thousands of Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, and is printed trom entirely new type made ex- 
pressly for it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 
volumes 10 of which are now ready, and the qnecges) bg 
volumes wil! be issued at the rate of 8 a Fy Price 
per volume, cloth binding, $5. Solid only by sub- | 
scription For Specimen Pages apply to the Publishers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 ChestnutSt., Phila, | 
ACCENTS WANTED. 44ST TERMS. 


CENTS FOR A %-CENT? WIRCS OF MUSIC ; 
Heei-and Toe Poika. Old Sexton, Son out t Love! 
Gavotte. Flee oe. a r4™ sons é Bowed . 


rT 
enham Fe fatinitea March. I Love 
Love» Bay in ay in ‘our mY) oe Youu ae | 
Me 4 I led Little Buttercup. 
Kaa ‘and evr Tell. 


ae Le. 
alte Biwe ube 
Tired. Killarney. 
taken. Send for 

WILLIAM & CO Agte, 
Music Dealers and oO. He Chestni st., 
Phila., Pa. 


$5 to $20 Wisteeirimecn & cos Poruane, Me. 
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N. Y. School Journal, (weekly) per yr $200 


The Teacher’s Institute, (m’nthly) “ 1.00 
The Scholars’ Companion, ‘“ - 50 
Aids to School Discipline, 1.25 
Blackboards, from $3.50 to 12.00 
Blackboard Crayons, (Alpha) per gross .75 
- = (Chalk) ” : 
‘* Compass, 1.00 
** Pointers, 25 
Certificates. 
Chart of English History. 1.00 
Clock, 8 day. 9.00 
Composition Books, Fine Acme Paper, 
per 100. 10.00 
Dictionaries. Webster’s Unabridged, 12.00 
Diplomas. 
Dumb Bells. 
Dustless Erasers, per doz, 1,80 
Earles’—Blackboard. 
Eureka Slating, per quart, 2.25 
Geometrical Forms, 4.00 
Globe, 12 inch meridian, 25.00 
a « - Bronze Stand, 30.00 
8 12.00 
- 8 Plain, 8.00 
Gymnastics. 
Ink, 
Ink Wells. per doz. -15 
oi covers, per doz, -85 
Kindergarten Gifts. 
Lead Pencils, Faber’s. 
Maps. 
o Cornell’s Outline. 
Minerals, small set of 25, 50 
Numeral Frames, 1,00 and 1,25 
Object Teaching Forms, 4.00 


Pads, Writing (Acme Paper) send for 
circular, 

Penholders (Accommodation) per gross, 

Reward Cards, 

School Alphabetical Register, $2.04 


per gross, 1 1-2 by 16 inches, 3.25 
School Reports, per doz, 85 
Slate Pencils, pointed, per 100, 8.00 
Slates. 

Thermometers, 10-inch. 45 


How to Teach. Kiddle, Calkins & 


Harrison, 1.2 
Calkins’ Object Lessons, 1.50 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teach- 

ing, 1.50 
| Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 

Teaching, 1.50 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 1,50 
| DeGraff School-Room Guide, 1,50 
Kellogg’s School Management, 1,00 


Iam prepared to furnish all kinds of 
supplies, and also give estimates on the 
best kinds of School Desks, Chairs, Settees, 
Charts, etc. WM, F. KELLOGG, 

Manager School Supply Dept., 
28 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 





